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INTRODUCTION. 



Four years after the death of the great sceptic 
Montaigne — that is to say, in I5 q 6 — was born R end 
Descartes, the first exponent of methodical doubt, 
and the first to use doubt, not to destroy, but to 
build up. He came of a noble family of Touraine, 
and even from his earliest years gave evidence 
of an unusually precocious and intelligent mind. 
His father prophetically named him his Philo- 
sopher, because of his ceaseless questions as to the 
why and how of things. On account of his 
feeble health he was not allowed to begin any 
serious study till his eighth year, — quite soon 
enough in any case, one would think, — and more 
care was given to his body than to his mind. 
But the sickly child, for whom his doctors fore- 
told an early death, though not destined to make 
old bones, as the saying is, was to live long 
enough to revolutionise philosophy and inaugurate 
a new era of thought, and to equal, if not to 
excel, all his most eminent contemporaries in 
mathematics and science. 
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At the age of eight Rene Descartes was placed 
at the newly-established co llege of La Fleche, 
where, under the especial care of the Rector, 
he enjoyed more latitude than was permitted to 
his fellow-students, particularly in the matter of 
lying in bed in the morning. The primary reason 
for this, as for his other indulgences, was the 
good of his health, but the habit continued 
through life, and so far from being mere wasted 
time, these morning hours — -spent, not in sleep, 
but in meditation — bore fruit in the works which 
carried Descartes into the first rank of the world’s 
thinkers. At least, such is the very reasonable 
view of Baillet, the philosopher’s chief biographer. 

Eight and a half years Descartes spent with the 
Jesuits, studying languages, history, mathematics, 
philosophy, and theology, and showing extra- 
ordinary ability. Poetry and mathematics were 
his favourite subjects. But these studies, wide 
though they were, did not satisfy him, or give 
him “a clear and sure knowledge of all that is 
useful in life,” and after he had gone through the 
whole course, and was entitled to rank among the 
learned, he found that he had gained little except 
a growing knowledge of his own ignorance. So 
he tells us in that unique piece of autobiography, 
the Discourse on the Method of Rightly Conducting 
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making them probable. And I always had a great 
desire to learn to distinguish the true from the 
false, in order to see clearly as regards my actions 
and to walk in this life with assurance.” 

He left La Fleche in 1612, and in the following- 
year he went to Paris and spent the good time that 
a young man of seventeen, fresh from college and a 
country home, would be expected to enjoy on the 
occasion of his first visit to the capital. But he did 
not thus indulge himself for long. In Father Mer- 
senne, whose acquaintance he had made at La 
Fleche, and Mydorge, the celebrated mathema- 
tician, he found companions better suited to his 
taste than the gay and thoughtless, and, his mind 
newly stimulated by intercourse with these two 
friends, he abandoned amusements and for two 
years devoted himself entirely to mathematical 
study. 

In 1617 his desire to travel and observe his 
fellow-men led him to join the army of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, as a volunteer, and at his own 
expense, in accordance with a custom then pre- 
valent among the young nobles of France. The 
Prince’s force was then at Breda, where Descartes 
remained for two years, during which time lie saw 
no active service. Instead, he applied himself to 
study. 
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Discourse refers. As he relates there, he was shut 
up in a warm room, with no distractions or diver- 
sions, and perfectly free to commune with himself. 
He made full use of circumstances so' favourable 
to meditation, by preparing his mind for inquiry, 
that is to say, by clearing it from all prejudice 
and other impediments to free and independent 
thought. He saw that as we are accustomed from 
our earliest days to be led by our appetites and 
our preceptors, which are often opposed, it is well- 
nigh impossible that our judgments can be as 
pure and solid as if we had used our own 
reason alone, and had been guided by nothing 
else. He therefore concluded that he could not 
do better than strip himself of all the opinions he 
had held hitherto, in order to replace them by 
better ones, or by the same modified by reason. 
He believed that he could conduct his life better 
thus than by building on old foundations, that is, 
on principles accepted without examination. His 
aim was “ to seek the true method for attaining to 
the. knowledge of all the things of which his mind 
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was capable',’ and to guide him in this search, he 
formulated four rules, which, simple as they may 
appear, are really the foundation of his great 
Method. Then he took certain precautions lest 
the process of discarding old opinions should 
vitiate action or lead to irresolution. All this 
is told in the Second and Third Parts of the 
Discourse, 

It was at Neuberg, also, that Descartes made 
h IS discovery of the possibility of solving geo- 
metrical problems by means of algebra. On his 
own admission, it intensely excited him, for he 
saw no end to its consequences. To quote from 
the epitaph written by his friend, the Ambassador 
Chanut, for the tomb erected over his grave in 
the cemetery at Stockholm,— “comparing the 
mysteries of nature with the laws of mathe- 
matics, he dared to hope that the secrets of both 
could be unlocked with the same key.” 

It was on the loth of November, 1619, that 
the discovery was made, and the making of 
it was attended by three visions or dreams. Two 
were warnings to him to amend his life, but the 
third, according to DescC‘:es’s own interpretation 
signified that the Spirit of Truth, who appeared 
to him therein, wished to show him the treasures 
of all the sciences. In consequence of these 
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visions Descartes vowed a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Our Lady of Loretto, to ask her help 
in his future work, and he duly performed his 

VOW. 

Since opinions differ as to Descartes’s real 
attitude towards religion, it may be well to observe 
here that original and independent as he was in 
other matters, he made a reservation in the case of 
theology. Apprehending that revealed truths are 
above our comprehension, he says, he dared not 
submit them to his feeble reasonings, holding that 
in order to examine them successfully he would 
need extraordinary help from heaven and to be 
more than man. 

At that period the cloud of scientific heterodoxy 
had not yet wholly risen from the sea, and it is not 
inconsistent with Descartes’s resolve to accept 
nothing at second hand and without examination 
that he should except the truths of revelation. He 
had been educated by the Jesuit Fathers, and even 
when he first formulated his system of doubt it is 
conceivable and even natural that he should have 
treated religious truths as outside the sphere of 
inquiry. In these days Cbthing is considered out- 
side the sphere of inquiry, but it was not so then, 
and though Descartes himself brought in the new 
order, it does not follow that he carried out his 
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principle to its fullest extent. The pioneer of a new 
principle seldom sees all its effects. We cannot, 
therefore, hastily accuse Descartes of religious 
scepticism, and although we know that in time he 
came to find his convictions at variance with the 
theology of the day, no one can dogmatise as to 
when and to what extent he saw that they were 
incompatible. Nor, in a short sketch like the 
piesent, can the arguments of those who believe 
Descartes a sceptic, and those who, on the contrary, 
regard him as orthodox, be adequately set forth. 
In any case, however, we learn from the Discourse 
that the philosopher’s provisional moral included 
the rule to remain constant to the religion in which 
the grace of God had caused him to be instructed 
from his youth up, and this rule he kept to his 
dying day, and professed Catholicism all his 
life. ■ 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail Descartes’s 
career for the next few years. We need only 
notice that in 1620 he served in the Duke of 
Bavaria’s army in Bohemia, and in the following 
year under the Comte de Bucquoy in Hungary. 

On the death of the latter, Descartes left the army 
and travelled in Germany, Holland, and Italy, and 
in the course of these wanderings paid two short 
visits to his home. On one of these visits he received 
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from his father his share of his maternal inherit- 
ance (his mother died when he was an infant), 
which he subsequently sold. He then took up 
his residence in Paris, where he remained for 
three years, applying himself to science, includ- 
ing the polishing of lenses and the study of optics. 
But Paris life was not favourable to philosophic 
retirement, and he was continually disturbed by 
friends, and by admirers whom his reputation as 
a mathematician was already attracting. He 
attempted to evade them by secretly leaving the 
house where he was staying and taking apart- 
ments elsewhere. But his efforts to hide himself 
were unsuccessful, he was hunted out of his retreat, 
and finding the hopelessness of seeking peaceful 
solitude, he betook himself to the siege of Rochelle, 
then in progress, as he was interested in the military 
engineering there displayed. On arriving at the 
scene of action he offered his services as volunteer, 
but returned to Paris as soon as the king had 
entered Rochelle. 

Several reasons combined to induce him to quit 
Paris for a more secluded retreat. Besides the 
inevitable hindrances he there encountered to the 
study to which he had dedicated himself, and the 
impossibility of prosecuting his inquiries amid the 
distractions of social life, he found the warm climate 
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uncongenial. The exhortations of Cardinal Bdrulle 
to make good use of his abilities also helped to 
strengthen his determination to withdraw himself 
from the world. It is believed, however, that 
Descartes s real motive was his disinclination to 
embroil himself with the Church. The Church, as 
represented by Rome and the Inquisition, did not 
encourage new ideas. For instance, the theory of 
the earth’s motion had but recently been branded 
as heresy, and Galileo, who taught it, brought 
down on himself the persecution of the Inquisition. 
Descartes probably foresaw that conventional 
Catholicism and his scientific convictions would 
sometimes point him in opposite or apparently 
opposite directions, and, whether from respect for 
ecclesiastical prejudices or fear of ecclesiastical 
coercion, thought it wiser to seek some country 
where he might be free to pursue his studies 
regardless of consequences. Yet even in Protes- 
tant Holland he failed to find the liberty he had 
hoped for. 

So Descartes laid his plans. He appointed 
Father Mersenne his Paris correspondent and agent, 
placed his business affairs in the hands of the 
Abbe Picot, bade farewell to his friends— save one 
or two of the most intimate-by letter, and without 
giving them time to hinder him bv regrets or 
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dissuasions, left Paris at the latter end of 1628. 
Whither he went at first is not known, but it is 
supposed to have been some retired spot in the 
north of France whose climate should help to 
prepare him for the severer weather of Holland. 
For it was to Holland that he was bound, drawn 
-thither partly by the fact that he was acquainted 
with no one living there, though, had it not been 
for some other considerations, his inclination would 
have led him to Italy. 

In 1629 he took up his abode at Amsterdam, 
but throughout his sojourn in Holland he was 
continually moving, from place to place, spending 
a few months ‘here, and a few months there, 
always, however, keeping in- view his great object, 
the prosecution of his studies, and therefore 
shunning society. He took elaborate precautions 
against discovery. For instance, his letters were 
not to be forwarded to him direct, and those he 
wrote were dated from some place other than that 
where he happened to be. His self-imposed exile 
fitom home and friends in order to apply himself 
wholly to his work shows how thoroughly earnest 
he was in his purpose, for although he subordinated 
everything to his work, he was neither hermit nor 
misanthrope. As he says in a letter to Chanut, 
“Although I shun the multitude because of all the 

l> 
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impertinences and importunities one meets with, 

I always hold that the greatest pleasuie in life is 
the enjoyment of conversation with those whom 
we esteem.” And the aim of his philosophy was 
the good of the human species. His difficulty in 
avoiding his friends, also, testifies that he had a 
certain measure of popularity among them. 

Of his life in Holland his correspondence gives 
us such information as we possess, but the 
personal, as distinguished from the scientific value 
of these letters is somewhat discounted by the 
fact that they were written with a view to pub- 
lication. 

For twenty years Descartes dwelt in Holland, 
though, as we have said, he did not attach himself 
to any one place. He went to Denmaik in i£> 34 > 
visited France in 1644, 1647, and 1648, and in 1649 
he journeyed to Sweden. At one time he 
contemplated coming to England, but although 
Baillet believes that he carried out this intention, 
there is no proof that he did so, nor is the journey 
referred to in any of his letters. 

During his residence in Holland he wrote or 
completed nearly all his extant compositions, he 
made friends, conducted controversies, carried on 
an extensive correspondence, and studied meta- 
physics, optics, chemistry, medicine, anatomy, 
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botany, and astronomy. In all his studies he 
preferred (as we should expect) observation and 
experiment to reading. In aid of his botanical 
inquiries he grew specimen plants in his garden. 
To further his physiological research he attended 
at slaughter-houses, and had parts of animals sent 
home for him to examine at leisure. He also 
practised vivisection, but though he held that all 
animals, including man, are merely automata, and 
that the lower animals differ from man in having 
no rational soul, he never went to the lengths that 
some of his adherents did, and assert that animals 
had no feeling and therefore might be vivisected 
without compunction. 

But he did not carry out his rule of solitude 
quite as rigorously as his protestations in favour 
of retirement would lead us to suppose. He made 
many friends among the Dutch philosophers and 
other celebrities, he frequently visited the French 
Ambassador at the Hague, and became on 
intimate terms with members of the courts of the 
Prince of Orange and of the ex-King of Poland. 
For some years, also, there lived with him 
M, Ville-Bressieux, a doctor, mathematician, and 
chemist, who had conceived such an affection for 
Descartes that he left his native France to join 
the philosopher in Holland. Descartes returned 
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his affection, and they dwelt and worked together, 
particularly at optics. Ville-Bressieux was a clever 
man and made some original inventions, but he 
always declared his great ' indebtedness to his 
friend’s instruction. Descartes is known to have 
been very jealous of his own originality, and to 
have seldom acknowledged any merit in other 
people’s achievements, but in this instance quite 
the reverse was the case, and the sincere and 
grateful compliments paid by Ville-Bressieux to 
the philosopher were equally sincerely and 
generously reciprocated. 

It is said that Descartes frequently astonished 
his friend by the surprising things he could show 
him for his entertainment, the most wonderful 
being a display of soldiers, who seemed to enter, 
pass through, and quit the room in which they 
were. This he did by means of a mirror, and some 

concealed toy soldiers which he magnified to natural 
size. , . 

In 1633 Descartes finished his Treatise on the 
Light, a work embodying an epitome 
of his physics, and was about to arrange for its pub- 
lication when he heard that Galileo, who some years 
before had provoked the Inquisition by his theory 
of the earth’s motion, had been cast into prison and 
forced to abjure his doctrine. Now, in the World 
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Descartes had taken this theory of Galileo’s as 
an important assumption, and on it his chain of 
reasoning depended. On learning Galileo’s fate, 
therefore, Descartes kept back his treatise, for 
although, he says, he believed the reasons it con- 
tained were “ founded on very certain and very 
evident demonstrations, yet I would not for any- 
thing in the world maintain them against the 
authority of the Church.” He adds that his desire 
to live a peaceful and retired life made him more 
pleased to be secure from the fear of contracting 
undesired acquaintances by means of his writings, 
than sorry to have wasted time and pains in com- 
posing the World. This a little makes us wonder 
why he troubled to write it. But it is at least 
possible that fear of a fate like to Galileo’s was as 
responsible for his suppression of the work, as 
either respect for the Church or love of peace. In 
a subsequent letter to Mersenne on this subject he 
says that as he firmly believes the infallibility of the 
Church, and at the same' time doubted none of his 
own reasons, he had no fear that one truth would 
be contrary to the other. Nor did he find anything 
in his philosophy which did not agree better with 
theology or religion than did the vulgar. Never- 
theless, the World was not published till after his 
death. 
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Later on, however, Descartes reconsidered his 
determination not to publish any of his writings, 
and in 1637 appeared th. z Discourse on the Method of 
RighfpL Conducti ng t h e Reason , and of seeking Truth 
in the Sciences , with treatises on Dioptrics , Meteors , 
and Geometry , intended as essays in this method, 
Descartes had at first intended that the work 
should be published anonymously in Paris, and as 
a matter of fact no author’s name appears on its 
title-page. But Mersenne, whose help he asked 
in making the necessary arrangements, not only 
obtained a privilege from Louis XIII. entitling the 
writer of the Discourse to publish where and what 
he chose, but disclosed the secret of its authorship 
to several friends and frustrated, unwittingly per- 
haps, his design of anonymity. The book was 
eventually published at Leyden. 

Descartes was very anxious to know what effect 
his work produced on the minds of the learned, 
and to this end sent copies to certain of the 
most prominent French scholars, that they might 
give their opinion of it, and asked for criticisms 
from all quarters. The Discourse does not seem 
to have excited much remark, except as regards 
the theory of the circulation of the blood, which 
Is set forth in the Fifth Part. But to various 
points in the Essays objections were plentiful, the 
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most Important being those of Germans, a Louvain 
Jesuit, and the French mathematicians Morin, 
Fermat, and Roberval. After replying to some 
of these objections, Descartes announced his inten- 
tion of giving up mathematics, that is (to use his 
own words), abstract geometry, and questions which 
merely test ingenuity, saying that he had devoted 
himself to a study for which all his life, how- 
ever long, would not suffice, and he would there- 
fore do wrong to waste time on what was useless 
to his purpose, such as the problems which 
his friends were so fond of submitting for his 
solution. 

By this time the teaching of Descartes had 
attracted wide attention, and his adherents formed 
a large body. One of the earliest to embrace his 
teaching was Reneri, with whom he had become 
acquainted on his first arrival in Amsterdam, and 
who, on being appointed Professor of Philosophy 
in the new University of Utrecht in 1634, used his 
position to propagate the Cartesian doctrines. He 
died five years later, however, and at his funeral 
an oration was spoken in the name of the Univer- 
sity, which, says Baillet, was no less the panegyric 
of the living Descartes than the funeral eulogy of 
the dead Reneri. It praised Reneri chiefly for 
his courage in discarding authority in matters of 
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philosophy, so as to walk freely in that liberty 
to seek out truth which God has bestowed on 
human reason,— in which, of course, he showed 
himself the faithful reflector of Descartes’s great 
method. 

The magistrates joined the University in thus 
publicly acknowledging the Cartesian teaching, 
by ordering the oration to be printed and cir- 
culated by their authority, in memory of the 
dead, and in honour of Descartes and the new 
philosophy. 

But notwithstanding that the University of 
Utrecht was officially Cartesian, certain of its 
members remained obstinately conservative, and 
headed by Gisbert Voet, professor of theology, who 
m 1641 was made Rector, a party of theologians 
was formed which attacked the new philosophy 
(including the theory of the circulation of the 
blood) as pernicious to the Protestant religion and 
the peace of the States-GeneraL They were viru- 
lent against his doctrines and abusive to Descartes 
himself, and they succeeded in goading the Utrecht 
magistrates, despite their public expression of ap- 
pioval of Descartes s work, into summoning that 
daring revolutionist before them as a fugitive and 
criminal, and later, into forbidding the sale of his 
books. But before they could procure' the public 
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burning of his works at the hands of the hangman, 
as they wished/Descartes appealed in self-defence 
to the French Ambassador, by whose influence an 
order was issued by the States-General which put 
an end for the time to the active hostilities of his 
enemies. The feud blazed for four years, but 
neither this nor a subsequent attack from the 
Leyden philosophers hindered the progress of the 
Cartesian doctrine. 

In 1641 Descartes published his Metaphysical 
M editations. As in the case of his Discourse and 
Essays , he solicited objections and criticisms, 
and this time he received replies from Caterus, 
Hobbes, Arnauld, Gassendi, and others of lesser 
note. To all these criticisms he replied, but by 
none would he allow himself to be convinced of 
error. 

His next published work, The Principles of 
Ph i losophy , dedicated to the Princess Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, appeared at Amsterdam in 1644, and 
twice in that year he journeyed to Paris on private 
business. These visits were but short, however, and 
returning to Holland, he applied himself diligently 
to anatomical study. An attack by the theologians 
of Leyden was made against him three years later, 
and again he had to seek protection from the 
Government He also carried on an extensive 
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correspondence with the Princess Elizabeth, his 
warm friend and eager pupil. The Princess after- 
wards became Abbess of Hervorden in Westphalia, 
where she established an academy of philosophy, 
to which men and women of every sect were 
admitted, and which took rank as one of the first 
schools of Cartesianism. 

Another royal and learned lady now entered 
into the philosopher’s life. At this time Queen. 
Christina sat on the Swedish throne, and Chanut, 
Descartes’s friend, dwelt at her capital as Resident 
and afterwards as Ambassador of France. The 
queen was young, clever, and studious, and it was 
Chanut’s wish to make Descartes known to her. 
He brought the philosopher to her notice by re- 
ferring to him some questions concerning love and 
hate, in the discussion of which her majesty was 
interested. The Queen was attracted by Descartes’s 
reply, which took the form of a dissertation on 
love, questioned Chanut about him, and sent him, 
through Chanut, an assurance of her esteem. 

Once more private affairs called Descartes to 
France, and here he was offered, and accepted, a 
pension of 3000 livres, in acknowledgment of his 
achievements and the utility of his philosophy and 
research to the human race, and in aid of his 
.experiments. But this did not hinder his return 
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to Holland, where he continued his preparations 
for the writing of a treatise on Man, which he had 
been contemplating for many years. It was not 
long, however, before he received from the French 
court a promise of office and an increased pension, 
conditional on his return to his own country. The 
proposal met with his approval, and he went again 
to Paris, but only to find that the disturbances of 
the Fronde had thrust the claims of philosophy 
into oblivion. Perceiving that he was not wanted 
in Paris to be of any use, but only as a species of 
curiosity “like an elephant or panther, as he 
says, he returned to Holland after three months. 
There he received another royal invitation, but 
this time from Queen Christina, who had begun a 
course of his philosophy and desired his personal 
instruction. To this end she sent an admiral and 
a ship to bring him to Stockholm. 

As soon as he had put his affairs in order, 
Descartes departed for Sweden, and reached Stock- 
holm in October, 1649. The Queen received him 
cordially, and Chanut’s house was opened to him. 
So earnest was Christina in her pursuit of philo- 
sophy that she fixed her hour for study at five 
o’clock in the morning, in the palace library, and 
at this unseasonable hour, and in the severe 
northern winter, Descartes the indolent, the lif- 
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abed, had to attend her two or three times a week. 
She also held several conferences with him late at 
night on the subject of an Academy of Sciences 
which she desired to establish, and at this time, too, 
an additional tax on his strength was made by the 
illness of Chanut, whom Descartes watched over 
with assiduous care. It is not surprising that these 
changes in his habits and the exposure to a new 
and exceptionally trying climate induced illness. 
Within less than five months of his landing in 
Sweden, Descartes was dead. 

He died on the nth of February, 1650, at the 
age of fifty-four, and was buried in Stockholm, 
but sixteen years later his remains were removed 
to his own country and re-interred in the church of 
Ste. Genevieve in Paris. 

As a man of science, as a mathematician, but 
especially as a philosopher, Descartes stands alone. 
In science and mathematics he anticipated several 
later discoveries, such as the vibration theory of 
colour, and in philosophy, by his use of methodi- 
cal doubt as a philosophic instrument, he opened 
a new era in the history of thought. 

_ 0f Descartes’s writings the earliest extant is a 
little Treatise on M, uszc , written when he was at 
Bieda, but not published till after his death. His 
first recorded composition, a Treatise on Fencing 
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was written just after he left college, and is known 
to us only by name. 

The Discourse on the Method of Rightly Con- 
ducting the Reason was his first published work, 
and appeared, in French, in 1637, at Leyden. It 
tells us how Descartes prepared his thought to 
interrogate the universe ; how he bade it ignore 
all beaten tracks, and all sign-posts, and strike 
out the most direct path, following the sun of 
reason so far as it was permitted to see it He 
sent it forth naked, untrammelled by antique 
garments woven by tradition, unhindered by the 
cumbersome cloak of prejudice, unshackled by 
authority. Thus, neither distracted nor impeded, 
it was to approach the great problems. And 
this was the famous Method \ The chapters on 
Dioptrics , Meteors , and Geometry , which follow the 
Discourse , and which were intended as examples 
of the use of the Method, are now out of date. 
A Latin edition of the Discourse and Essays 
(omitting the Geometry) was made by Etienne 
de Courceiles and revised by Descartes, and 
published at Amsterdam in 1644 under the title 
Spccimina Philosophies. 

The Metaphysical Meditations were first pub- 
lished in Latin, in Paris, 1641, and it is said that 
Descartes used frequently to boast that they 
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contained important truths which had never before 
been examined, and formed the entrance to the 
true philosophy, whose principal object was to 
show the difference between mind and body. 
They were intended as an explanation of the 
metaphysics of the Discourse . A French rendering 
was made by the Due de Luynes, and having been 
revised by Descartes, took rank as an original, and 
was issued in 1647. In the second Latin edition 
(Amsterdam, 1642) Descartes altered the title 
and substituted “distinction between soul and 
body” for “immortality of the soul.” 

The Principles of Philosophy appeared at 
Amsterdam in 1644, and a French version by 
Picot was issued in Paris three years later. It 
was designed as a substitute for two suppressed 
works, the Treatise on the World, \ or On Light , and 
the Philosophical Course , and explained the general 
phenomena of nature. Descartes had planned to 
treat other subjects, such as man, medicine, 
mechanics, etc., in the same way, but he did not 
live to accomplish more than the treatise on 
Man . : . \ 

Descartes’s final publication was the Trea tise 
on the Pa ssi on s of t he Soul (Paris, 1649), a little 
work which he wrote to show the action of 
body and soul (or mind) upon each other, and 
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the parts played by both with respect to the 
passions. 

The present translation of the Discourse is based 
on the French text of 1637; and of the Meditations , 
on the French text of 1661, a reprint of the edition 
of 1647. 

G. B. R. 




DISCOURSE 


Upon the Method of rightly conducting 
the Reason and the Research of 
Truth in the Sciences. 


If this discourse appear too long to be read all at one 
time, it may be divided into six parts. In the first 
will be found divers considerations touching the 
sciences; in the second, the principal rules of the 
method that the Author has sought out; in the 
third, some of the moral rules which he has deduced 
by this method; in the fourth, the reasons by which 
he proves the existence of God and of the human 
soul, which are the foundations of his metaphysics ; 
in the fifth, the order of the questions which he has 
investigated concerning physics, and particularly the 
explanation of the movements of the heart, and of 
some other difficulties which pertain to medicine; 
then, also, the difference between our soul and that 
of animals; and in the last, some matters which 
he believes requisite for a deeper inquiry into nature 
than he has made, and the reasons which have led 
him to write. 
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First Part. 

Good sense is better distributed than anything 
in the world; for each thinks himself so well pro- 
vided therewith, that as a rule even those who are 
the most difficult to satisfy with regard to every- 
thing else, do not desire more of it than they 
already have. This does not show that every one 
deceives himself; it testifies rather to the fact that 
the powe r o f j udg ing w e l l and of distinguishing 
the true from the fa l se, w hich is properly th at 
which we c all g ood sense, or reason, is naturally 
equal in all men. And thus the diversity of our 
opinions - is not because some are more reasonable 
than others, but only because we conduct our 
thought by different ways, and do not all con- 
sider the same things. For it is not sufficient 
that the understanding be good — the thing is to 
apply it well. The greatest minds are capable of 
the greatest vices as well as of the greatest virtues, 
and those who proceed but slowly can advance 
much further, if they follow the right road, than 
those who hasten in the wrong direction. 

For my own part, I have never presumed that 
my understanding was in any way more perfect 
than that of most people: indeed, I have often 
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wished that my thought were as quick, or my 
imagination as exact and vivid, or my memory 
as comprehensive or as ready, as those of others. 
And I know no qualities but these which make 
for the perfection of the mind, for inasmuch as 
reason or se n se i s the o nly thing which ren d ers us 
human and distinguishes us f rom animals, I would 
believe that it is quite c o m p le te in every individ ual, 
and follow herein the common opinion of the 
philosophers, who say that there are variations 
only as regards accidentals, and not between the 
forms and natures of individuals. 

But I shall not be afraid to say that I think I 
have been very fortunate since my youth in having 
come upon various ways which have led me to 
considerations and maxims from which f have con- 
structed a method by which, it seems to me, I 
have the means of gradually augmenting my 
knowledge, and of raising it little by little to the 
highest point to which the mediocrity of my under- 
standing and the short duration of my life may 
permit of its attaining. For I have already gathered 
such fruits therefrom, that although with regard 
to the judgments I make by myself I always 
endeavour to incline to the side of distrust rather 
than of presumption, and although when I observe 
with a philosopher’s eye the various actions and 
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undertaking's of men there are hardly any of them 
which do not seem to me vain and useless, I 
do not cease to derive extreme satisfaction from 
the progress that I believe I have already made 
in the research of truth, and to conceive such 
hopes for the future* that if among the occupations 
of men, as men, there is any which is substantially 
good and important. I dare believe it is this that 
I have chosen. 

At the same time it is possible that I deceive 
myself, and perhaps what I take for gold and 
diamonds is only a little copper and glass. I 
know how liable we are to be mistaken in that 
which concerns ourselves, and also how we should 
suspect our friends’ judgments when they are in 
our favour. But I shall be very glad to show in 
this discourse the paths I have followed, and to 
represent my life therein as in a picture, so that 
every one may judge of it, and that learning from 
the general talk people’s opinions concerning it, 
I may find it a new means of instructing myself, 
which I can add to those I am accustomed to 
employ. 

Thus it is not my intention to teach here the 
method which each man ought to follow for the 
right guidance of his reason, but only to show in 
what manner I have tried to conduct my own. 
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Those who have to do with the giving of precepts 
should esteem themselves cleverer than those to 
whom the precepts are given, and if these are in 
any way defective, they are to blame for it But 
since I propose this writing only as a history, or, 
if you like it better, as a fable, in the which, among 
many examples that may be imitated, will be 
found perhaps as many others which people will be 
right in not following, I hope that it will be useful 
to some, without being hurtful to any, and that all 
will be pleased with my frankness. 

I have been nourished on letters from my 
infancy, and because people persuaded me that 
by their means a man could acquire a clear and 
certain knowledge of all that is useful in life, I had 
a great desire to become acquainted with them. 
But as soon as I had finished all the course of 
study at the termination of which a man is usually 
received into the ranks of the learned, I entirely 
altered my opinion, for I found myself hampered 
by so many doubts and errors that it seemed that 
I reaped no benefit from my effort to instruct my- 
self, except that I discovered more and more my 
own ignorance. And yet I was in one of the most 
celebrated schools in Europe, where I thought 
learned men would be found if such existed any- 
where: I learned there all that the others learned, 
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and even, being dissatisfied with what we were 
taught, I went through all the books I could get 
hold of which treated of those sciences which are 
esteemed the most curious and most rare: more- 
over, I knew the opinions that the others formed 
concerning me, and I did not see that they held me 
inferior to my fellow-students, although there were 
already some among them destined to take the 
places of our masters : and finally, our age seemed 
to me as flourishing, and as fertile in intelligent 
minds, as any which had preceded it. This is 
what made me take the liberty of judging all the 
rest by myself, and of believing that there was no 
doctrine in the world such as I had formerly been 
led to hope. 

At the same time I did not cease to esteem the 
studies with which they occupy themselves in the 
schools. I knew that the languages which are 
acquired there are necessary to the understanding 
of ancient books ; that the graceful turns of stories 
quicken the mind ; that the memorable actions 
of history elevate it, and when l'ead with dis- 
cretion assist in forming the judgment; that 
the reading of all the good books is like a 
conversation with the worthiest men of past times, 
their authors, and a studied conversation, too, in 
which they reveal to us only the best of their 
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thought; that eloquence has incomparable power 
and beauty ; that poetry has very charming 
refinements and sweetnesses; that mathematics 
have very subtle inventions which can be of great 
service, whether in satisfying the curious or in 
facilitating men’s arts and diminishing their 
labours; that the writings which treat of morals 
contain much information and many virtuous 
precepts which are very useful ; that theology 
teaches the way to heaven ; that philosophy 
affords the means of speaking with probability of 
everything, and of gaining the admiration of the 
less learned ; that jurisprudence, medicine, and 
other sciences bring honours and riches to those 
who cultivate them ; and finally, that it is well to 
have examined them all, even the most super- 
stitious and false, in order to know their just value 
and to guard against being deceived by them. 

But I thought I had already given enough time 
to languages, and even to the perusal of ancient 
books, and to their histories and fables. For to 
converse with those of other ages is almost the 
same as to travel. It is good to know something 
of the manners of different peoples that we may 
judge soundly of our own, and that we may not 
think all which is contrary to our customs 
ridiculous and opposed to reason, as those who 
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have seen nothing are accustomed to do ; 
when a man spends too much time in travcilin 
ends by becoming a stranger in his own 
and when he is too curious concerning 


but 
'g he 
country, 
things done 

in times past, he generally remains very ignorant 
of those practised at the present day. Besides 
which, fables make many things to be imagined £ 
possible which are not so ; and even the tp s> 
faithful histories, even if they neither alte^ 
augment the value of things in order to/ 
them more worthy of being read, at least ^ h 
always omit from them the lower and less s & ^ 
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inventions are the most agreeable, and who can 
express them with the most grace and charm, 
will not fail to be the best poets, although the 
poetic art be unknown to them. 

Above all, I took pleasure in mathematics, 
because of the certainty and evidence of their 
reasons, but I did not yet remark their true use; 
and thinking that they served the mechanical 
arts alone, I was surprised that since their 
foundations were so firm and solid, nothing more 
lofty had been built upon them. So, on the other 
hand, I compared the writings of ancient pagans who 
treated of morals to very superb and magnificent 
palaces built only on sand and mud, for they 
highly exalted the virtues and made them appear 
estimable above all existing things, but they did 
not sufficiently teach how to know them, and 
often that which they call by so fine a name 
is only insensibility, or pride, or despair, or 
parricide. 

I reviewed our theology, and claimed as much as 
any to attain to heaven, but having learned as a 
very sure thing that the way to it is as open to 
the most ignorant as to the most learned, and 
that the revealed tru ths which lead thither are 
beyond our intelligence, I did n ot dare submit 
them to my feeble r easonings, and I thought 
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that to undertake to examine them, and to' succeed 
•therein, I should want some extraordinary assist- 
ance from above, and need to be more than man. 

Of philosophy I will say nothing, except that 
seeing that it has been cultivated by the most 
excellent minds which have lived for many 
centuries, and that nevertheless no truth is to be 
found therein which is not disputed, and which 
consequently is not doubtful, I had not sufficient 
presumption to hope to fare better than other 
people; and that considering how many different 
opinions touching one matter can be upheld by 
learned men, while only one among them can be 
true, I accounted as false all which was only 
probable. 

Then as to the other sciences. Forasmuch as 
they borrowed their principles from philosophy, 

I judged that nothing solid could have been built 
on foundations so unstable, and neither the honour 
nor the profit which they promise was sufficient to 
induce me to acquire them, for I did not feel 
obliged, thank God, to make a profession of 
science in order to increase my means, and 
although I did not pretend to play the cynic and 
to despise glory, I nevertheless set little store by 
that which I could never hope to gain save by 
false titles. And finally, as regards fa! 


se doctrines, 
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I considered that I already knew too well what 
they were worth, to be liable to be taken in by 
them, whether by the promises of an alchemist, 
the predictions of an astrologer, the impositions 
of a magician, or the artifices or brag of those who 
profess to know more than they do. 

This is why, as soon as I was old enough to 
quit the authority of my preceptors, I entirely 
gave up the study of letters, and resolving to seek 
only that knowledge which could be found within 
myself, or rather in the great book of the world, I 
employed the remainder of my youth in travelling, 
in observing courts and armies, in associating with 
persons of divers tempers and conditions, in gather- 
ing various experiences, in testing myself under 
such conditions as fortune offered me, and above 
all in reflecting upon the things which came before 
me in such wise that I might draw some profit 
from them. For it seemed to me that I could 
meet with much more truth in the reasoning which 
each man made touching the things which con- 
cerned himself, and whose immediate consequences 
would soon punish him for any errors of judg- 
ment, than in those made by a scholar in his study 
concerning speculations which produce no effect 
and lead him to no result, except, perhaps, that 
he will extract from them so much the more 
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vanity as they are removed from common sense, 
because he shall have had to employ so much the 
more wit and artifice in making them probable. 
And I always had a great desire to learn to dis- 
tinguish the true from the false, in order to see 
clearly as regards my actions and to walk in this 
life with assurance. 

It is true that as long as F only considered the 
manners of other men, I found hardly any of them 
which I could regard as convincing, and I remarked 
almost as much diversity among them as I had 
done before among the opinions of the philo- 
sophers. The greatest profit, therefore, which I 
derived from them, was that seeing many things 
which do not cease to be commonly accepted and 
approved by other great peoples, although to us 
they appear very extraordinary and ridiculous, I 
learned not to believe too firmly anything of which 
I had been persuaded merely by example and 
custom, and thus little by little I shook off many 
errors which can obscure our natural light and 
make us less capable of understanding reason. 
But after employing some years in thus studying 
the book of the world, and in trying to acquire 
some experience, I one day made a resolve to 
study myself in the same way, and to use all the 
power of my mind in selecting the paths which I 
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ought to follow. And in this, it appears to me, 
I succeeded much better thafi if I had never left 
either my country or my books. 


Second Part. 


I was then in Germany, whither I had been 
called by the wars still in progress there, and as 
I was returning to the army after the coronation 
of the Emperor, the beginning of winter detained 
me in a quarter where, finding no intercourse to 
attract me, and having, fortunately, no cares or 
passions besides to trouble me, I remained all day 
shut up alone in a sitting-room where I had per- 
fect leisure to commune with my thoughts. One 
of the first of these thoughts was that it occurred 
to me to consider that there is frequently less 
perfection in works made up of many parts, and 
wrought by the hand of many masters, than in 
those upon which one alone has laboured. Thus we 
see that buildings undertaken and finished by one 
architect are as a rule more beautiful and better 
ordered than those that many have attempted 
to adapt by making use of old walls built for 
other purposes. Thus, also, the ancient cities which, 
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having been at first merely straggling villages, 
have become in course of time great towns, are 
ordinarily so badly proportioned in comparison 
with the regular order of those which an engineer, 
traces at his fancy on a plain, that although in 
considering each building separately wc often find 
in them as much art, or more, as in those of 
others, yet at the same time, to see how they are 
arranged, here a large one and there a small, and 
how crooked and irregular they make the streets, 
we should say that hazard, rather than the will 
of men using reason, has disposed them thus. 
And if we consider that nevertheless there have 
been in all times certain officers charged with the 
care of the buildings of private persons, to make 
them serve for the public ornament, we shall know 
well that in working upon the productions of 
others it is not easy to make out of them any- 
thing very finished. I also considered that the 
peoples who were at one time half savage, and 
who, having been but gradually civilised, have 
made their laws only in measure as the incon- 
venience of crimes and quarrels has obliged them 
to it, cannot have so good a polity as those who, 
from the time when they first assembled together, 
have observed the constitutions of some prudent 
legislator. Thus it is very certain that the estate 
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of the true religion, whose ordinances have been 
made by God alone, must be governed incom- 
parably better than any other. And to speak of 
human things, I believe that if Sparta was formerly 
very flourishing, it was not because of the excel- 
lence of each of its laws individually, seeing that 
many were very strange and contrary to good 
morals, but because that having been invented by 
one man alone, they all had the same object in 
view. I reflected also that the sciences of books, 
at any rate those whose reasons were only prob- 
able, and had no demonstrations, being composed 
and built up little by little of the opinions of many 
different persons, do not approach so near to the 
truth as the simple reasonings made by one man 
of good sense concerning the things which come 
under his notice. And then again, I considered 
that as we have all been children before becoming 
men, and for a long time had to be governed by 
our appetites and by our preceptors, which were 
often at variance, and as neither, perhaps, always 
gave us the best counsel, it is almost impossible 
that our judgments are so pure or so solid as 
they would have been if we had had the perfect 
use of our reason from the time of our birth and 
had never been guided by anything else. 

It is true that we do not see all the houses of a 
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town demolished solely that they may be rebuilt 
in some other style, and to make the streets more 
beautiful, but we clo see that many individuals pull 
down theirs in order to build them up again, and 
sometimes, even, that they are forced to it when the 
houses are in danger of falling of themselves, and 
when the foundations are insecure. By this ex- 
ample I persuaded myself that it would be very 
improbable that a private person would design to 
reform a state by changing the whole from its 
foundations, and by overthrowing it in order to set 
it up again ; or even to reform the body of the 
sciences, or the order established in the schools for 
teaching them ; but that as regarded the opinions 
that I had received into my belief, I could not 
do better than attempt, on a good opportunity, to 
remove them therefrom in order to replace them 
afterwards either by better ones or by the same 
after I had brought them up to the level of reason. 
And I firmly believed that by this means I should 
succeed in conducting my life better than if I 
merely built on old foundations, or relied only on 
principles of which I had allowed myself to be 
persuaded in my youth, without having ever con- 
sidered whether they were true. For although I 
noticed 1 various difficulties in this, they neverthe- 
less were not without remedy, or to be compared 
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with those which are encountered in the reforma- 
tion of the smallest matters concerning the public. 
These great bodies are too hard to raise, when 
once thrown down, or even to secure when 
shaken, and their fall cannot but be very heavy. 
Then, as regards their imperfections, if they have 
any,— since, the mere fact of their diversity is 
enough to make it certain that many of them 
have some,— custom, without doubt, has greatly 
softened them, and has even checked them or in- 
sensibly corrected a number of them, which could 
not so well be compassed by prudence ; and in 
short, they are almost always more endurable than 
their alteration would be, just as the high roads 
which wind about among mountains gradually 
become so connected and so convenient through 
being frequented, that it is much better to follow 
them than to attempt to go more directly by 
clambering up rocks and descending to the bottom 
of precipices. 

This is why I could in nowise approve those 
blundering and restless persons who, being called 
neither by birth nor fortune to the manage- 
ment of public affairs, are always devising some 
new reformation. And if I thought that this 
writing contained the least thing which could 
make me suspected of this folly, I should be very 
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sorry to permit its publication. My design never 
extends further than the endeavour to reform my 
own thoughts, and to build on ground which is 
wholly mine. If, since my work has pleased me, I 
here show you its plan, it is not because I wish to 
counsel any one to imitate it. Those to whom 
God has allotted more of His grace would perhaps 
have loftier designs, but I much fear that this one 
is already but too hard for many. Even the 
resolve to free oneself from all opinions formerly 
accepted and believed is not an example which 
every man ought to follow, and the world is almost 
solely made up of two classes of minds for whom 
it is by no means expedient, — to wit, of those who, 
thinking themselves cleverer than they are, cannot 
refrain from precipitating their judgments, and 
have not patience enough to conduct all their- 
thoughts methodically, so that if they once took 
the liberty of doubting the principles they have 
received, and of escaping from the beaten track, 
they would never be able to keep to the path they 
ought to follow in order to proceed more directly, 
and would remain astray all their life; and those 
who, having sufficient reason or modesty to judge 
that they are less capable of distinguishing the 
true from the false than others by whom they 
might be instructed, ought much rather to content 
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themselves with following the opinions of those 
others than seek better for themselves. 

For my own part, doubtless I should have been 
among these latter, if I had never had but one 
master, or if I had not known the differences 
which have existed in all times among the 
opinions of the most learned. But having learned 
while I was at the college that nothing so strange 
and so incredible can be imagined that it has not 
been put forward by one or another of the philo- 
sophers ; and having noticed since then, while 
travelling, that all those whose sentiments are 
most contrary to ours are not on that account 
either barbarians or savages, but that many em- 
ploy as much reason as we, or more; and having 
considered how the same man, with the same 
mind, being reared from infancy by French people 
or by Germans, becomes different from what he 
would be if he had always lived among Chinese or 
cannibals ; and how even to the fashion of our 
clothes the same thing which has pleased us these 
ten years, and perhaps will please us again before 
another ten are out, now appears strange and 
ridiculous, — so that it is much rather custom and 
example which persuade us, than any certain 
knowledge, though as regards the truths which 
are difficult to discover the majority of voices is 
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not a proof which is of any value, because it is 
much more likely that one man alone would meet 
with them than a whole nation, — I could not pick 
out any one whose opinions seemed to me worthy 
to be preferred to those of others, and I was, as it 
were, obliged to undertake to guide myself. 

But, like a man who walks alone and in darkness, 
I resolved to go so slowly, and to use so much 
circumspection in everything, that if I did not 
advance speedily, at least I should keep from 
falling. I would not even have desired to begin 
by entirely rejecting any of the opinions which 
had formerly been able to slip into my belief 
without being introduced there by reason, had I 
not first spent much time in projecting the work 
which I was to undertake, and in seeking the true 
method of arriving at a knowledge of everything 
of which my understanding should be capable. 

When I was younger, I had devoted a little 
study to logic, among philosophical matters, and 
to geometrical analysis and to algebra, among 
mathematical matters, — three arts or sciences 
which, it seemed, ought to be able to contribute 
something to my design. But on examining them 
I noticed that the syllogisms of logic and the 
greater part of the rest of its teachings serve 
rather for explaining to other people the things 
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we already know* or even, like the art of Lully, 
for speaking without judgment of things we 
know not, than for instructing us of them. And 
although they indeed contain many very true 
and very good precepts, there are always so 
many others mingled therewith that it is almost 
as difficult to separate them as to extract a Diana 
or a Minerva from a block of marble not yet 
rough hewn. Then, as to the analysis of the 
ancients and the algebra of the moderns, besides 
that they extend only to extremely abstract 
matters and appear to have no other use, the 
first is always so restricted to the consideration of 
figures that it cannot exercise the understanding 
without greatly fatiguing the imagination, and in 
the other one is so bound down to certain rules 
and ciphers that it has been made a confused and 
obscure art which embarrasses the mind, instead 
of a science which cultivates it This made me 
think that some other method must be sought, 
which, while combining the advantages of these 
three, should be free from their defects. And as 
a multitude of laws often furnishes excuses for 
vice, so that a state is much better governed when 
it has but few, and those few strictly observed, so 
in place of the great number of precepts of which 
logic is composed, I believed that I should find the 
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following four sufficient, provided that I made a 
firm and constant resolve not once to omit to 
observe them. 

The first was, never to accept anything as true 
when I did not recognise it clearly to be so, that 
is to say, to carefully avoid precipitation and 
prejudice, and to include in my opinions nothing 
beyond that which should present itself so cleaily 
and so distinctly to my mind that I might have no 

occasion to doubt it. 

The second was, to divide each of the difficulties 
which I should examine into as many portions as 
were possible, and as should be i cc[u ii eel for its 
better solution. 

The third was, to conduct my thoughts in order, 
by beginning with the simplest objects, and those 
most easy to know, so as to mount little by little, 
as if by steps, to the most complex knowledge, 
and even assuming an order among those which 
do not naturally precede one another. 

And the last was, to make everywhere enumera- 
tions so complete, and surveys so wide, that I 
should be sure of omitting nothing. 

The long chains of perfectly simple and easy 
reasons which geometers are accustomed to 
employ in order to arrive at their most difficult 
demonstrations, had given me reason to believe that 
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all things which can fall under the knowledge of 
man succeed each other in the same way, and that 
provided only we abstain from receiving as true 
any opinions which are not true, and always 
observe the necessary order in deducing one from 
the other, there can be none so remote that they 
may not be reached, or so hidden that they may 
not be discovered. And I was not put to much 
trouble to find out which it was necessary to begin 
with, for I knew already that it was with the 
simplest and most easily known; and considering 
that of all those who have heretofore sought truth 
in the sciences it is the mathematicians alone who 
have been able to find demonstrations, that is to 
say, clear and certain reasons, I did not doubt 
that I must start with the same things that they 
have considered, although I hoped for no other 
profit from them than that they would accustom 
my mind to feed on truths and not to content 
itself with false reasons. But I did not therefore 
design to try to learn all those particular sciences 
which bear the general name of mathematics : and 
seeing that although their objects were different, 
they nevertheless all agree, in that they consider 
only the various relations or proportions found 
therein, I thought it would be better worth while 
if I merely examined these proportions in general, 
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supposing them only in subjects which would 
serve to render the knowledge of them more easy to 
me, and even, also, without in any wise restrict- 
ing them thereto, in order to be the better able to 
apply them subsequently to every other subject 
to which they should be suitable. Then, having 
remarked that in order to know them I should 
sometimes need to consider each separately, I had 
to suppose them in lines, because I found nothing 
more simple, or which I could more distinctly 
represent to my imagination and to my senses ; 
but to retain them, or to comprehend many of 
them together, it was necessary that I should 
express them by certain ciphers as short as pos- 
sible, and in this way I should borrow all the best 
in geometrical analysis, and in algebra, and correct 
all the faults of the one by means of the other. 

For I indeed venture to affirm, that the exact 
observation of the one or two precepts that I had 
chosen gave me such facility in unravelling the 
questions comprehended by these two sciences, 
that in the two or three months which I spent in 
examining them, — beginning with the simplest and 
most general, and each truth that I discovered 
being a guide which afterwards helped me to find 
others, — not only did I at last come to many which 
I had formerly accounted too difficult, but 
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apparently also towards being able to determine, 
even in those of which I was ignorant, by what 
means, and to what extent, it was possible to solve 
them. In this I shall not perhaps appear to you 
very vain, if you consider that as there is but one 
truth concerning each thing, whosoever finds it 
knows as much of that thing as it is possible to 
know, and that, for example, a child instructed in 
arithmetic, having made an addition according to 
its rules, can be certain of having found all which 
the human mind is capable of finding, respecting 
the sum under consideration. For in brief, the 
method which teaches how to follow the true 
order, and to enumerate exactly every circum- 
stance relating: to that which is being sought, 
contains everything which gives certainty to the 
rules of arithmetic. 

But what satisfied me most with this method, 
was that by it I was assured of always using 
my reason, if not perfectly, at least to the best 
of my power; besides which, I felt in prac- 
tising it that my mind was accustoming itself 
little by little to conceive its objects more precisely 
and more distinctly; and not having subordinated 
it to any particular matter, I resolved to apply it 
as usefully to the difficulties of other sciences as 
I had done to those of algebra. Not that I 
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therefore dared to undertake to examine forthwith 
all those which should present themselves, for that 
would even have been contrary to the order it 
prescribed ; but having observed that their 
principles must all be borrowed from philosophy, 
in which I as yet found none which were certain, I 
thought that it was before all things necessary to 
try to establish some therein, and that since this is 
the most important thing in the world, and the one 
wherein precipitation and prejudice are most to be 
feared, I ought not to undertake to achieve this 
until I had attained a riper age than 1 had reached 
at that time, for I was then twenty-three years old, 
and if I had not first spent a long time in 
preparing myself for it, — as much in eradicating 
from my mind all the ill opinions that I had 
formerly received of it, as in making numerous 
experiments concerning the subject of my 
reasonings, and in continually practising the 
method which I had prescribed for myself in order 
that I might be strengthened in it more and more. 


Third Part. 

And finally, as it is not sufficient, before 
beginning to rebuild one’s dwelling-house, merely 
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to throw it down and to furnish materials and 
architects, or to study architecture, and to have 
carefully traced the plan of it besides, it is also 
necessary to be provided with some other wherein 
to lodge conveniently while the work is in 
progress. Thus, in order that I might not remain 
undecided in my actions, while reason obliged me 
to be so in my opinions, and that 1 might not 
thenceforth cease to live as happily as possible, 
I provisionally made myself a moral, consisting 
merely of three or four maxims, which I will 
gladly impart to you. 

The first was, to obey the laws and customs of 
my country, keeping always to the religion in 
which, by the grace of God, I had been instructed 
from my childhood ; and in everything else 
governing myself according to the most moderate 
opinions, and those furthest removed from excess, 
which were commonly received in practice by the 
most intelligent among whom I should have to 
live. For beginning thenceforward to count my 
own opinions as nothing, because I wished to 
submit them all to investigation, I was sure that I 
could not do better than follow those of the most 
sensible persons. And although there were 
perhaps as many sensible persons among the 
Persians, or the Chinese, as among us, it seemed 
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to me more profitable to govern myself according 
to those with whom I was to dwell ; and that in 
order to know what their opinions really were, I 
ought to observe what they practised rather than 
what they said, not only because that in the 
corruption of our morals there are few people who 
will say all that they believe, but also because 
many do not know what they believe; for the 
action of the thought by which a man believes a 
thing being different from that by which he knows 
that he believes it, they are often the one without 
the other. And among many opinions equally 
accepted, I chose only the most moderate, as much 
because these are always the' most convenient for 
practice, and probably the best,— all excess being 
bad, as a rule, — as in order to keep nearer the 
true way, in case I failed, than if, having chosen 
one extreme, it should be the other which ought to 
be followed And I specially put among the 
extremes all the resolves by which a man curtails 
anything of his liberty,— not that I disapproved 
the laws which, to remedy the variableness of 
feeble minds, requires a man who has some good 
design, or even (where the security of commerce is 
concerned) a merely indifferent one, to face oaths 
and contracts to oblige him to persevere therein,— 
but because I did not see anything in the world 
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which remained always In the same state ; and 
because, for my own 'part, I thought that I should 
greatly sin against good sense, if, because I 
approved a thing then, I was obliged to accept it 
as good ever after, when it would perhaps have 
ceased to be so, or when I had ceased to esteem 
It such. 

My second maxim was, to be as firm and as 
resolute in my actions as I could, and to follow 
the most doubtful opinions, when I had once 
determined on them, no less constantly than if 
they were very certain. In this I acted as travel- 
lers who find themselves astray in some forest 
should do, for they ought not to wander about, 
turning now to one side and now to another, still 
less to remain in one place, but walk as straight 
as they can in one direction, and not change it 
for trivial reasons, although it were chance alone 
which determined their choice to begin with; for 
by this means, if they do not go precisely where 
they desire, at least they arrive in time at 'some 
place where they will probably fare better than in 
the middle of the forest And as the actions of 
life seldom permit of any delay, it is a very certain 
truth, that when it is not in our power to discern 
the most truthful opinions, we ought to follow the 
most probable. And even though we remark no 
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more probability in these than in those, we ought 
nevertheless to decide upon some, and then no 
longer consider them doubtful, in so far as they 
correspond to practice, but as very true and cer- 
tain, because the reason which has made us decide 
upon them is so. And this was able henceforward 
to deliver me from all the regret and remorse 
which generally agitate the consciences of those 
feeble and wavering minds which inconstantly 
allow themselves to proceed to practise as good 
things which they afterwards judge to be bad. 

My third maxim was, always to endeavour to 
conquer myself rather than fortune, and to change 
my desires rather than the order of the world, and 
generally accustom myself to believe that nothing 
is so entirely within our power as our thoughts; so 
that after having done our best concerning the 
things exterior to ourselves, all that is wanting 
for our success is absolutely impossible to us. 
This alone seemed sufficient to keep me from de- 
siring *in the future anything which I was not able 
to acquire, and thus to render me contented; for 
since our will naturally inclines to desire only the 
things which our understanding represents to it 
as in some way possible, it is certain that if we 
consider all the good things which are outside us 
as equally beyond our power, we shall have no 
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more regret at the lack of those which appear due 
to our birth, than at not possessing the kingdom 
of China or Mexico; and that, making a virtue 
of necessity, as they say, we shall no more wish 
to be well, when ill, or free, when in prison, than 
we desire now to have bodies as incorruptible as 
diamonds, or wings to fly like birds. But I con- 
fess that long practice and much thinking are 
necessary to accustom us to regard everything 
from this standpoint, and I believe that it is 
principally this wherein lay the secret of those 
philosophers who aforetime were able to avoid 
dominion and fortune, and in spite of miseries 
and poverty, to contest felicity with their gods. 
For, ceaselessly occupying themselves in contem- 
plating the good things prescribed for them by 
nature, they so completely persuaded themselves 
that nothing was in their power but their thoughts, 
that that alone was sufficient to keep them from 
any affection for other things, and of their thoughts 
they disposed so absolutely, that they had reason 
to esteem themselves more rich, more powerful, 
more free, and more happy than any other men, 
who, without this philosophy, however favoured 
by nature and by fortune never thus dispose of 
everything as they will. 

Finally, for the conclusion of this moral, I be- 
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thought me to review the various occupations of 
men in this life, in order to try to make choice 
of the best ; and though I desire to say nothing 
about those of others, I believed I could not do 
better than continue in my own, that is, in 
employing all my life in cultivating my reason, 
and advancing as far as I could in the knowledge 
of truth according to the method I had laid down 
for myself. I had experienced such deep content 
since beginning to use this method that I did 
not believe it possible in this life to obtain 
any sweeter or more innocent, and discovering 
every day by its means truths which seemed to 
me important, and commonly ignored by other 
men, the satisfaction I derived from it so filled 
my mind that none of the others touched me. 
Besides which, the three foregoing maxims were 
founded solely on my design to contrive to instruct 
myself: for God having given to every man light 
wherewith to tell the true from the false, I would 
not have believed that I ought for one single 
moment to content myself with the opinions of 
others, had I not proposed to employ my own 
judgment in examining them when the time came; 
and I would not have known how to rid myself 
of scruples in following them, had I not hoped 
thereby not to lose any occasion of finding better, 
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if there were any; nor, finally, would I have known 
how to limit my desires or to be content, had I not 
followed a road which I thought would certainly 
lead me to the acquisition of all the knowledge 
of which I was capable, and so to the acquisition 
of all the truly good things which would ever be 
within my reach ; seeing that as our will inclines 
neither to pursue nor to avoid anything, except 
according as our understanding represents it as 
good or bad, it is sufficient to judge well in order 
to do well, and to judge the best one can, to do 
also the best one can — that is, to acquire all the 
virtues and at the same time all the other good 
things that can be acquired; and when one is 
certain of that, one cannot fail to be content 
After having thus assured myself of these 
maxims, and having set them apart, with the 
truths of the faith, which have always been the 
same in my belief, I judged that as regarded the 
rest of my opinions I might freely set about rid- 
ding myself of them. And as I hoped to be able 
to succeed in them better by conversing with men, 
than by remaining for any length of time shut up 
in the room where all these thoughts came to me, 
the winter was hardly over when I again set out 
to travel, and throughout the nine years following 
I did nothing but ramble hither and thither about 
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the world, endeavouring to be a spectator rather 
than an actor in the various plays in progress 
there; and reflecting particularly on that in each 
matter which could render it suspected, and give 
us occasion to mistrust ourselves, I meanwhile 
eradicated from my mind all the .errors which 
had formerly been able to slip into it. Not that 
I imitated the sceptics, who doubt only in order 
to doubt, and affect to be always uncertain, for, 
on the contrary, my only purpose was to assure 
myself, and to reject shifting earth and sand in 
order to find rock or clay. In this, methinks, I 
succeeded sufficiently well, inasmuch as in trying 
to discover the falsity or uncertainty of the pro- 
positions I examined' — not by weak conjecture but 
by clear and assured reasonings— I met with none 
so doubtful that I did not draw some certain con- 
clusion from it, even were it only that it contained 
nothing certain. And as in pulling down an old 
house a man usually preserves the materials in 
order to use them to build a new one, so in 
destroying all my opinions which I believed to. 
be ill-founded, I made divers observations and 
gained many experiences which have helped me 
since to establish many opinions which are most 
certain. Moreover, I continued to practise the 
method I had laid down for myself, for besides 
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that I wanted to conduct all my thoughts in 
general according to its rules, I reserved from 
time to time certain hours which I spent in test- 
ing mathematical difficulties, and even, also, some 
others which I could render almost similar to 
those of mathematics by detaching them from all 
other scientific principles which I did not consider 
sufficiently firm, as you will see I have done in 
many which are explained in this volume. 1 And 
thus, without appearing to live differently from 
those who, having no other employment than the 
spending of a peaceful and innocent life, make it 
their study to separate pleasures from vices, and 
who, to enjoy their leisure without tiring of it, 
avail themselves of every diversion which is honest, 

I did not cease to prosecute my design, and to 
profit by the knowledge of truth more, perhaps, 
than if 1 had only read books or frequented the 
company of men of letters. 

Yet these nine years slipped away before I had 
touched upon the difficulties which are generally 
disputed among the learned, or had begun to seek 
the foundations of any philosophy more certain 
than the vulgar. And the example of many 
excellent minds who had the foregoing design, 
and who -seemed to me to have failed therein, 
1 See Introduction j pp. xxi. } xxii. 
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made me imagine it so difficult that I would not 
yet perhaps so soon have dared to undertake it, 
had I not discovered that it was already put about 
that I had succeeded in it. I cannot say on what 
this opinion was founded, and if I contributed 
anything to it by my discourses, it must have 
been by confessing that of which I was ignorant 
more ingenuously than those who have studied a 
little are wont to do, and perhaps, also, by exhibit- 
ing my reasons for doubting so many things that 
others held as certain, rather than boasting of 
having found any doctrine. But being sufficiently 
upright not to wish to be taken for anything but 
what I am, I thought it necessary that I should 
try by every means to render myself worthy of my 
reputation, and it is just eight years since this 
desire made me resolve to remove myself from all 
the places where I might have acquaintances, and 
to retire here to a country where the long duration 
of the war has established such order, that the sole 
purpose of the armies here met with seems to be 
the more secure enjoyment by the people of the 
fruits of peace; and where among the multitude of 
a great and very active people who are more care- 
ful of their own affairs than curious about other 
persons’, and without lacking any of the conveni- 
ences of the most frequented towns, I have been 
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able to live as solitarily and as retired as in the 
loneliest deserts. 


Fourth Part. 

I do not know whether I ought to discuss with 
you the earlier of my meditations, for they are so 
metaphysical and so out of the common that per- 
haps they would not be to every one’s taste ; and 
yet, in order that it may be judged whether the 
bases I have taken are sufficiently firm, I am in 
some measure constrained to speak of them. I 
had remarked for long that, in conduct, it is some- 
times necessary to follow opinions known to be 
very uncertain, just as if they were indubitable, as 
has been said above : but then, because I desired 
to devote myself only to the research of truth, I 
thought it necessary to do exactly the contrary, 
and reject as absolutely false all in which I could 
conceive the least doubt, in order to see if after- 
wards there did not remain in my belief something 
which was entirely indubitable. Thus, because our 
senses sometimes deceive us, I wanted to suppose 
that nothing is such as they make us imagine it; 
and because some men err in reasoning, even 
touching the simplest matters of geometry, and 
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make paralogisms, and judging that ‘ I was as 
liable to fail as any other, I rejected as false all 
the reasons which I had formerly accepted as 
demonstrations ; and finally, considering that all 
the thoughts which we have when awake, can come 
to us also when we sleep, without any of them 
then being true, I resolved to feign that everything 
which had ever entered into my mind was no more 
true than the illusions of my dreams. But imme- 
diately afterwards I observed, that while I thus 
desired everything to be false, I, who thought, 
must of necessity be something ; and remarking 
that this truth, I think, therefore I am, was so firm 
and so assured, that all the most extravagant sup- 
positions of the sceptics were unable to shake it, 
I judged that I could unhesitatingly accept it as 
the first principle of the philosophy I was seeking. 

Then, examining attentively what I was, and 
seeing that I could feign that I had no body, and 
that there was no world or any place where I was, 
but that nevertheless I could not feign that I did 
not exist, and that, on the contrary, from the fact 
that I thought to doubt of the truth of other 
things, it followed very evidently that I was; while 
if I had only ceased to think, although all else 
which I had previously imagined had been true, I 
had no reason to believe that 1 might have been, 
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therefore I knew that I was a substance whose 
essence or nature is only to think, and which, in 
order to be, has no need of any place, and de- 
pends on no material thing ; so that this I, that is 
to say, the soul by which I am what I am, is 
entirely distinct from the body, and even easier 
to know than the body, and although the body 
were not, the soul would not cease to be all that 
it is. 

After that I considered generally what is re- 
quisite to make a proposition true and certain ; 
for since I had just found one which I knew to be 
so, I thought that I ought also to know in what 
this certainty consisted. And having remarked 
that there is nothing at all in this, I think , there- 
fore I am, which assures me that I speak the 
truth, except that I see very clearly that in order 
to think it is necessary to exist, I judged that I 
might take it as a general rule, that the things 
which we conceive very clearly and very distinctly 
are all true, and that there is difficulty only in 
seeing plainly which things they are that we con- 
ceive distinctly. 

After this, and reflecting upon the fact that I 
doubted, and that in consequence my being was 
not quite perfect (for I saw clearly that to know 
was a greater perfection than to doubt), I bethought 
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myself to find out from whence I had learned to 
think of something more perfect than I ; and I 
knew for certain that it must be from some nature 
which was in reality more perfect. For as regards 
the thoughts I had of many other things outside 
myself, as of the sky, the earth, light, heat, and a 
thousand more, I was not so much at a loss to 
know whence they came, because, remarking 
nothing in them which seemed to make them 
superior to me, I could believe that if they 
were true, they were dependencies of my nature, 
inasmuch as it had some perfection, and if they 
were not true, that I derived them from nothing— 
that' is to say, that they were in me because I had 
some defect But it could not be the same with 
the idea of a Being more perfect than my own, 
for to derive it from nothing was manifestly impos- 
sible ; and since it is no less repugnant to me that 
the more perfect should follow and depend on the 
less perfect, than that out of nothing should pro- 
ceed something, I could not derive it from myself ; 
so that it remained that it had been put in me 
by a nature truly more perfect than I, which had 
in itself all perfections of which I could have any 
idea; that is, to explain .myself in one word, God. 
To which I added that since I knew some perfec- 
tions which I did not possess, I was not the only 
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being which existed (I shall here use freely, if you 
please, the expressions of the school), but that 
there must of necessity be some other being more 
perfect, on whom I depended, and from whom I 
had acquired all that I possessed ; for if I had 
been alone and independent of all other, so that I 
had of myself all this little whereby I participated 
in the perfect Being, for the same reason I should 
have been able to have of myself all the surplus 
which I believed that I lacked, and thus be infinite, 
eternal, immutable, all-knowing, almighty, and, in 
fine, have all the perfections which I could observe 
in God. For, following the reasons that I have 
just given, in order to know the nature of God as 
well as my nature is able to know it, I had only to 
consider all the things which I have some idea of 
possessing, whether to possess them were perfec- 
tion or not, and I was sure that none of those 
which marked some imperfection were in Him, 
but that all the others were. For I saw that 
doubt, inconstancy, sadness, and similar things, 
could not be in Him, seeing that I myself would 
have been very glad to be free from them. Then, 
besides, I had ideas of many sensible and corporeal 
things ; for if I supposed that I was dreaming, and 
that all things I saw or imagined were false, I never- 
theless could not deny that the ideas of them were 
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indeed in my thought ; but because I had already 
very clearly recognised in myself that the intelli- 
gent nature is distinct from the corporeal, and, 
considering that all composition implies depend- 
ence, and that dependence is manifestly a defect, 
I judged thereby that it could be no perfection in 
God to be composed of these two natures, and that 
in consequence He was not so composed; but that 
if there were any bodies in existence, or even any 
intelligences or other natures which were not 
wholly perfect, their being must depend on His 
power in such wise that without Him they could 
not subsist one single moment. 

After that I desired to seek other truths, and 
proposing to myself the object of study of the 
geometers, which I conceived as a continuous 
body, or a space indefinitely extended in length, 
breadth, and height or depth, divisible into divers 
parts, which could have divers shapes and sizes, 
and be moved or transposed in all manner of ways, 
I went over some of their simplest demonstrations; 
and having observed that the great certainty which 
every one attributes to them is founded only on the 
fact that they are clearly conceived, according to 
the rule I have just stated, I noticed also that 
there was nothing whatever in these demonstra- 
tions which assured me of the existence of their 
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object, —thus, for example, I could plainly see that, 
supposing a triangle, its three angles must be 
equal to two right angles, but for all that I did not 
see anything which assured me that any triangle 
exists,— while that returning to the examination of 
the idea which I had of a perfect Being, I found 
that existence was comprised therein in the same 
way that it is comprised in the idea of a triangle 
that its three angles are equal to two right angles, 
or in the idea of a sphere that all its parts are 
equally distant from its centre, or even yet more 
clearly, and that in consequence it is at least as 
certain that God, who is this perfect Being, is, or 
exists, as any geometrical demonstration can be. 

But that which leads many to persuade them-* 
selves that there is difficulty in knowing Him, and 
even also in knowing what their soul is, is that 
they never raise their minds above things of the 
senses, and that they are so accustomed to con- 
sider nothing except by imagining it,— which is a 
mode of thinking specially applicable to material 
things, — that all which is not imaginable seems to 
them unintelligible. This is sufficiently shown by 
the maxim which the philosophers hold in the 
schools,— that there is nothing in the understanding 
which has not first been in the senses, where, 
nevertheless, it is certain that ideas of God and 
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of the soul have never been, and it seems to me 
that those who desire to understand them with 
their imagination, do exactly as if they wished to 
use their eyes in order to hear sounds or smell 
odours, except that there is still this difference, — 
that the sense of sight does not less assure us of 
the truth of its objects than does the sense of 
smell or of hearing, while neither our imagination 
nor our senses can ever assure us of anything if 
our understanding does not intervene. 

Finally, if there are yet any who are not suffi- 
ciently persuaded of the existence of God and of 
their soul by the reasons I have brought forward, 
I would have, them know that all other things of 
which perhaps they think themselves more sure, — 
as of their having a body, and the existence of 
stars, and an earth, and similar things, — are less 
certain. For although a man have such a moral 
assurance of these things that it appears to him 
extravagant to doubt them, yet, when a meta- 
physical certainty is concerned it cannot reason- 
ably be denied that to have noticed that a sleeping 
man can in the same way imagine that he has 
another body, and see many other stars, and 
another earth, without that any of them exist, 
would be an adequate reason for not being per- 
For whence do we know that the 
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thoughts which come in dreams are any falser 
than the others, seeing that they are often no less 
vivid and positive? And let the best minds study 
that as much as they please, I do not believe they 
can give any reason sufficient to remove this doubt, 
unless they presuppose the existence of God. For 
in the first place, even that which I have already 
taken as a rule, to wit, that the things which we 
conceive very clearly and very distinctly are all 
true, is certain only because God is or exists, and 
because He is a perfect Being, and all which is in 
us comes from Him; whence it follows that our 
ideas or notions, being real things, and coming 
from God, inasmuch as they are clear and distinct, 
cannot therefore be other than true. So that if 
we frequently have ideas which contain false- 
hood, they can be only such as include something 
confused and obscure, because in that they parti- 
cipate in the nothing (iiecrnf ) — that is to say, they 
are thus confused in us only because we are not 
all-perfect. And it is evident that it is no less 
repugnant to us that falsehood or imperfection, 
being such, should proceed from God, as that truth 
or perfection should proceed from nothing. But 
unless we knew that all which is in us of the real 
and the true comes from a perfect and infinite 
l being, however clear and distinct our ideas might be, 
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we should have no reason which assured us that 
they had the perfection of being true. 

Then, after the knowledge of God and of the 
soul has rendered us certain of this rule, it is veiy 
easy to recognise that the dreams we imagine 
when asleep, ought in nowise to make us doubt the 
truth of the thoughts we have when awake. For if 
it happened that even while sleeping we had some 
very distinct idea, as, for example, that a geometer 
invented some new demonstration, the fact of our 
sleeping would not prevent its being true ; and as to 
the most ordinary error of our dreams, which is 
that they represent various objects to us in the 
same way that our outward senses do, it matters 
not that it gives us occasion to distrust the truth 
of such ideas, because the senses also can deceive 
us just as often without our sleeping —as when 
those who have the jaundice see everything yellow, 
or as the stars or other very remote bodies appear 
to us much smaller than they are. For in short, 
whether we wake or whether we sleep, we ought 
never to let ourselves be persuaded except by the 
evidence of our reason. And it should be noticed 
that I say of our reason, and not of our imagina- 
tion, or our senses; for although we see the sun 
very clearly, we ought not therefore to judge that 
it is only of the size we see; and vve can indeed 
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imagine a lion’s head on a goat’s body without 
therefore being obliged to conclude that a chimera 
exists, for reason does not instruct us that that 
which we see or imagine in this way is true; but 
it does instruct us that all our ideas or notions 
ought to have some foundation of truth, for it would 
not be possible that God, who is all-perfect and 
all-true, had put them into us otherwise ; and be- 
cause our reasonings are never so clear or so perfect 
during sleep as during waking, although sometimes 
our imagination may be then equally or more 
vivid and positive, it also instructs us that as 
our thoughts cannot always be true, since we are 
not all-perfect, such truth as they have must in- 
fallibly be met with in those which we have when 
awake, rather than in our dreams. 


Fifth Part. 

I should be very glad to go further and to show 
here the whole chain of other truths which I 
have deduced from these first ; but because for 
this end I should have to speak of many things 
which are matters of controversy among the 
learned, with whom I have no desire to em- 
broil myself, I think I shall do better to refrain, 
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and merely say generally that they exist, so 
as to leave wiser heads to judge whether it were 
profitable that the public should be more 
particularly informed of them. I have always 
remained firm in my resolve to assume no other 
principle but that which I have just used to 
demonstrate the existence of God and of the soul, 
and to receive as true nothing which did not seem 
to me clearer and more certain than the demonstra- 
tions of the geometers had done before ; and yet 
I dare affirm that not only have I found within a 
short time the means of satisfying myself with 
regard to all the principal difficulties which are 
usually treated of in philosophy, but also that I 
have remarked certain laws which God has so 
established in nature, and of which he has 
implanted such notions in our souls, that after 
having duly reflected on them, we cannot doubt 
that they are exactly observed in all which is or 
which happens in the world. Then in considering 
the consequence of these laws, methinks I have 
discovered many truths more useful and more 
important than all that I had learned before or 
ever hoped to learn. 

But because I have tried to explain their 
principles in a treatise 1 which several considera- 
1 The Treatise on Light 3 or On the World . 
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■; tions prevent me from publishing, I do not know 

‘ how to make them better known except by here 

stating summarily what that treatise contains. I 
■■ had planned to include in it all that I thought I 

knew before I began to write, touching the nature 
of material things; but just as painters, who are 
■ unable to represent correctly on the flat surface of 

•. a picture all the different sides of a solid body, 

select one of the principal sides which they set in 
the light, leaving the rest in shadow, and unseen 
by the spectator, so I, fearing that I should not 
be able to put into my discourse all that was 
in my mind, undertook there only to set forth 
very fully what I understood of light, and to 
treat, in connection with this subject, of the 
sun and the fixed sttfrs, because almost all light 
proceeds from them ; of the heavens, because they 
transmit it ; of planets, comets, and the earth, 
because they reflect it ; and especially of all the 
bodies which are on the earth, because they are 
coloured, or transparent, or luminous ; and finally 
of man, because he is the spectator thereof; and so 
as to shade all these things a little, and to be able 
to state more freely what I believed of them, without 
being obliged either to follow or to refute the 
opinions accepted by the learned, I resolved to leave 
all the present world to their disputes, and to say 
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only what would happen in a new world, if God were 
to create somewhere in imaginary space enough 
matter to compose it, and put the different parts of 
this matter in various motion and without order, 
so that He composed thereof a chaos as confused 
as any the poets can picture, and afterwards lent 
only His ordinary co-operation to nature and let 
her act according to the laws which He has 
established. Thus, in the first place, I described 
this matter, and tried to represent it so that 
nothing in the world, it seems to me, is clearer or 
more intelligible, except what has been said 
already about God and the soul ; for I even 
expressly assumed that it contained none of the 
forms or qualities about which they dispute in The 
schools, nor, in general, anything the knowledge of 
which is not so natural to our souls that we cannot 
even feign ignorance of it Moreover, I showed 
what were the laws of nature ; and basing my 
reasons on no principle but the infinite perfections 
of God, I tried to demonstrate all those concerning 
which a man may have any doubt, and to show 
that they are such, that, even though God had 
created many worlds, there could be none where 
they failed to be observed. Then I showed how, 
following these laws, the greater part of the matter 
of this chaos had to dispose and arrange itself in a 
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certain way which made it like to our firmament ; 
how, moreover, some of its parts had to compose 
an earth, and some planets and comets, and others 
a sun, and fixed stars; and here, enlarging on 
the subject of light, I explained at great length 
the light that ought to be in the sun and the 
stars, and how from thence it traverses instan- 
taneously the immense spaces of the heavens, and 
how it is reflected from the planets and comets to 
the earth. I also added thereto many things 
concerning the substance, situation, movements, 
and all the various qualities of these heavens and 
stars, so that I thought I said enough about them 
to show that there is nothing to be observed in the 
heavens and stars of this world which would not, 
or at any rate could not, appear likewise in those 
of the world that I described. From that I came 
to speak of the earth in particular ; how, although 
I had expressly assumed that God had put no 
gravity in the matter which composed it, neverthe- 
less all its parts tended exactly towards its centre, 
how, water and air being on the surface, the 
disposition of the heavens and the stars, and 
especially of the moon, must cause a flux and 
reflux therein, like in all its circumstances to that 
which is seen in our seas ; and also a certain 
course of water as well as of air, from East to 
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West, such as is also remarked in the tropics ; 
how the mountains, seas, fountains, and rivers 
could naturally be formed there, and the metals 
come into the mines, and the plants grow in the 
fields, and generally how all the bodies which are 
called mixed or composite could be generated there. 
And because that after the stars I knew nothing in 
the world, except fire, which produces light, I 
studied, among other things, to make all that per- 
tains to the nature of fire clearly understood ; how 
it is made, how nourished; how it sometimes has 
heat without light, and sometimes light without 
heat; how it can introduce colours and various 
other qualities into different bodies; how it melts 
some and hardens others; how it can consume 
them almost entirely, or convert them into cinders 
and smoke; and finally, how of these cinders, by 
the very violence of its action, it forms glass ; for 
this transmutation of cinders into glass appearing 
to me as wonderful as any which occurs in nature, 
I took especial pleasure in describing it 
At the same time I did not intend to infer from 
all these things that this world had been created 
in the way that 1 had sketched out, for it is much 
more likely that God made it from the beginning 
such as it was to be. But if is certain, and this 
opinion is commonly accepted by theologians, 
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that the action by which He now maintains the 
world is the same as that by which He created it : 
so that even if He had not given it in the 
beginning any form but chaos, provided that 
having established natural laws He lent it his 
co-operation in acting as it is accustomed, we 
may believe, without slighting the miracle of the 
creation, that by that alone all purely material 
things would have been able in time to become 
such as we now perceive them; and their nature 
is much easier to understand when we thus see 
them gradually come into being, than when we 
merely consider them as ready made. 

From the description of inanimate bodies and 
of plants, I passed to that of animals, especially 
of men. But because I had not yet enough 
acquaintance with men to speak of them in the 
same way as of the rest — that is, by demonstrating 
effects by causes, and showing from what origins 
and in what manner nature should produce them, 
I contented myself with supposing that God had 
formed the body of a man, exactly like one of 
ours, both in the exterior shape of the limbs and 
in the interior conformation of the organs, without 
composing him of any matter other than that I 
had described, and without putting in him, at the 
beginning, a reasonable soul, or anything to serve 
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as an animate or sensitive soul, except that He 
excited in his heart one of these fires without 
light which I had already explained, and which I 
conceived to be of the same nature as that which 
kindles hay when it is shut up before it is dry, or 
which makes new wines boil when they are left to 
ferment on the stalk. For examining the functions 
which could consequently be in this body, I found 
them precisely those which can be in us without 
our thinking of them, and therefore without our 
soul— that is to say, this distinct part of our body 
whose nature, we have said above, is only to think — 
contributing to them, and which are the same as 
those wherein we may say that the irrational 
animals resemble us, without, therefore, being able 
to find any which, dependent on thought, are 
the only functions which belong to us as men. 
But after having assumed that God created a 
rational soul and joined it to this body in the way 
that I have described, I found them all there. 

But in order that it may be seen how I treated 
this matter, I will here set forth the explanation 
of the movement of the heart and the arteries, so 
that as it is the first and most general which we 
observe in animals, it may be easily judged there- 
from what ought to be thought of all the others. 
And in order that there may be less difficulty in 
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understanding what I am going to say, 1 desire 
that those who are not versed in anatomy will 
take the trouble, before reading this, to have 
dissected before them the heart of some large 
animal which has lungs, for it is in all respects 
sufficiently like to that of man, and that they 
expose the two chambers or cavities which are 
therein: first, that on the right side, to which 
correspond two very large ducts, to wit, the hollow 
vein, which is the principal receptacle of the blood, 
and like the trunk of a tree, of which all the other 
veins of the body are the branches ; and the 
misnamed arterial vein, for it is really an artery 
which, having its origin in the heart, divides, after 
emerging therefrom, into numerous branches 
which spread throughout the lungs : then that on 
the left side, to which in the same way correspond 
two ducts which are as large or larger than the 
preceding, to wit, the venous artery, which is also 
misnamed, since it is only a vein which comes 
from the lungs, where it is divided into many 
branches, interlaced with those of the arterial vein 
and the passage called the windpipe, by which 
enters the air of respiration ; and the great 
artery, which, emerging from the heart, sends its 
branches throughout the body. I would also like 
carefully, pointed out to them the eleven little 
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valves, which, like so many little doors, open and 
close the four openings which are in the two 
cavities : to wit, three at the entrance to the 
hollow vein, where they are so disposed that they 
can in no way hinder the blood it contains from 
running into the right cavity of the heart, and at 
the same time exactly prevent its going out of it; 
three at the entrance to the arterial vein, which, being 
disposed quite contrarily, permit the blood to pass 
from this cavity into the lungs, but not that which 
is in the lungs to return there ; and two others at 
the entrance to the venous artery, which allow the 
blood from the lungs to enter the left cavity of 
the heart, but stops its return ; and three at the 
entrance to the great artery, which permit it to 
leave the heart, but prevent its returning. And it 
is unnecessary to seek any other reason for the 
number of these valves, except that the opening of 
the venous artery, being oval, from its locality, 
can be conveniently closed with two, while the 
others, being round, can be closed better with 
three. Again, I would have them consider that 
the great artery and the arterial vein are of a 
much harder and firmer substance than the venous 
artery and the hollow vein ; that these last 
become wider before entering the heart, and are 
there like two sacs, called the auricles of the heart, 
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composed of a flesh similar to that of the heart; 
that there is always more heat in the heart than in 
any other part of the body , and . lastly, that this 
heat, if it enter some drop of blood in the cavities, 
is capable of making it distend and dilate, as all 
liquids generally do when allowed to fall drop by 
drop into some very hot vessel. 

Now, after that, I have no need to say anything 
else to explain the movement of the heart, except 
that when its cavities are not full of blood, some of 
necessity runs from the hollow vein into the right, 
and from the venous artery into the left cavity, 
inasmuch as these two vessels are always full and 
their openings, which are directed towards the 
heart, cannot then be obstructed. But immedi- 
ately two drops of blood have thus entered, one 
into each cavity, these drops — which must be very 
large, because the openings through which they 
enter are very large, and the vessels whence they 
come very full of blood— are rarefied and dilate 
because of the heat they there encounter, by 
means of which, inflating the whole heart, they 
push and close the five little doors at the openings 
of the two vessels whence they come, thus pre- 
venting any more blood from flowing into the 
heart, and continuing to rarefy themselves more 
and more, they push and open the six other little 
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doors which are at the entrances of the two other 
vessels by which they go out, by this means 
inflating all the branches of the arterial vein and 
of the great artery almost at the same instant as 
the heart, which immediately after subsides, as do 
also these arteries, because the blood which has 
entered cools, and their six little doors close, and 
the five of the hollow vein and venous artery 
reopen, and give passage to two other drops of 
blood, which make the heart and arteries dilate 
over again as before. And because the blood 
which thus enters the heart passes by the two 
sacs called the auricles, their movement is contrary 
to the heart’s, and when it distends they subside. 
Further, in order that those who do not know the 
force of mathematical demonstrations and are 
not accustomed to distinguish true reasons from 
probable ones, may not venture to deny this 
without investigating it, I wish to inform them 
that the movement I have just explained comes 
as necessarily from the particular disposition of 
the organs which can be seen in the heart by the 
eye, and from the heat which can be felt with the 
fingers, and from the nature of the blood which 
can be known by experiments, as does that of a 
clock from the force, the situation, and the shape 
of its balance and its wheels. 
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But if it be asked how it is that the blood in the 
veins is not exhausted in running thus continually 
into the heart, and that the arteries are not over- 
charged with it, since all that which passes through 
the heart flows through them, I need only advance 
in reply what has been written already by an 
English physician (Hervasus, De motu cordis), to 
whom we must give the praise of having broken 
the ice in this matter, and of being the first to 
teach that there are numerous little passages at 
the extremities of the arteries, by which the blood 
received from the heart enters into the little 
branches of the veins, whence it flows over again 
into the heart, so that its course is only a perpetual 

circulation. This he proves extremely well, by the 

ordinary experience of the surgeons, who, having 
tied the arm fairly tightly above the place where 
the vein is opened, make the blood flow out of it 
more abundantly than if it had not been tied ; 
While if, on the contrary, they tied it below, 
between the hand and the opening, or if they tied 
it very tightly above, just the opposite would 
happen. For it is plain that the moderately tight 
ligature, though able to prevent the blood already 
in the arm from returning towards the heart 
through the veins, does not therefore prevent it 
continually running in afresh through the arteries, 
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because they are situated below the veins, and 
their coats being harder, are less easy to press, 
and the blood which comes by them from the 
heart tends to pass to the hand more forcibly 
than to return from thence by the veins to the 
heart; and since this blood comes from the arm 
by an opening in one of the veins, there must 
necessarily be some passages below the bond — 
that is, towards the extremities of the arm, by 
which it can enter the veins from the arteries. He 
also proves well what he says about the course of 
the blood, by certain little valves so disposed in 
various places along the veins, that they do not 
permit it to pass by them from the middle of the 
body to the extremities, but only to return from 
the extremities to the heart ; and proves it, more- 
over, by the experiment which shows that all the 
blood in the body can leave it in a very little time 
by one artery when it is opened, even though it be 
very tightly bound near the heart, and cut between 
it and the ligature, so that there would be no 
reason to imagine that the blood which issued 
from it came from anywhere else. 

But there are many other things which testify 
that the true cause of this movement of the blood 
is what I have said: for, in the first place, the 
difference between the blood which comes from 
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the veins and that which comes from the arteries, 
is solely because that, having been rarefied and as 
it were distilled in passing through the heart, it is 
warmer and quicker and more lively immediately 
after leaving it, that is, when in the arteries, than 
it is a little before entering it, that is, when in the 
veins; and if care is observed it will be found 
that this difference only appears plainly near the 
heart, and not so much in the parts more remote 
from it Then the hardness of the substances of 
which the arterial vein and the great artery are 
composed shows plainly that the blood beats 
against them with more force than against the 
veins. And why should the left cavity of the 
heart and the great artery be ampler and larger 
than the right cavity and the arterial vein, were 
it not that the blood of the venous artery, having 
been only in the lungs since passing out of the 
heart, is more subtle, and rarefies itself more com- 
pletely and easily than that which comes imme- 
diately from the hollow vein? And what can 
doctors discover by testing the pulse, if they do 
not know that according as the blood changes its 
nature it can be rarefied by the heat of the heart 
more or less vigorously and more or less quickly 
than before? And if we inquire how this heat 
communicates itself to the other members, must it 
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not be acknowledged that it is by means of the 
blood, which, passing through the heart, is again 
warmed there and spreads thence all over the 
body; so that if blood be taken from any part, 
heat is taken by the same means, and although the 
heart were as ardent as a red-hot iion, it would not 
suffice to warm the feet and the hands to the extent 
it does, if it did not continually send new blood to 
them. Then that shows us also that the true pur- 
pose of respiration is to bring enough fresh air into 
the lungs to make the blood which comes into them 
from the right cavity of the heart, where it has 
been rarefied and as if changed into vapours, to 
condense and be converted once more into blood 
before falling back into the left cavity, without 
which it would not fitly serve to feed the fire which 
is there. This is confirmed when we see that 
animals which have no lungs have also but one 
cavity in the heart, and that unborn children, 
which cannot use them, have an opening by which 
the blood runs from the hollow vein into the left 
cavity of the heart, and a duct by which it comes 
from the arterial vein into the great artery without 
passing by the lung. Then how does digestion 
proceed in the stomach, if the heart does not send 
heat thither by the arteries, and with it some of 
the most fluid parts of the blood, which aid in 
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dissolving the food there? And is it not easy to 
recognise the process which converts the juice of 
this food into blood, if we consider that it is dis- 
tilled, in passing and repassing through the heart, 
perhaps more than a hundred or two hundred 
times a day? And what else do we need to ex- 
plain nutrition, and the production of the various 
humours of the body, except that the force with 
which the blood in rarefying itself passes from the 
heart towards the extremities of the arteries, makes 
some of its parts to stop among those of the 
members where they are, and there take the place 
of some others which they drive out, and that 
according to the situation or the shape or the 
smallness of the pores that they meet with, some, 
rather than others, tend to flow into certain places, 
just as every one may have noticed in the case of 
sieves, which, being variously pierced, serve to 
separate different grains? Ana lastly, what is 
most remarkable in all this is the generation of 
animal spirits, which are like a very subtle wind, 
or rather a very pure and very lively flame, which, 
continually mounting in great abundance from the 
heart to the brain, flows from thence through the 
nerves in the muscles, and gives motion to all the 
members ; and we need not imagine any other 
cause which makes those parts of the blood which, 
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being the most agitated and penetrating, are the 
fittest to compose these spirits, to flow towards 
the brain rather than elsewhere, except that the 
arteries which carry them thence are those which 
come more directly from the heart than the rest; 
and that according to the rules of mechanics, which 
are the same as those of nature, when many things 
tend to move together towards the same part 
where there is not enough room for all, as when 
the parts of the blood which come from the 
left cavity of the heart tend towards the brain, 
the weaker and less agitated must be turned 
aside by the stronger, which thus proceed there 
alone. 

I had sufficiently explained all these things in 
the treatise which at one time I thought of pub- 
lishing. And then I showed there what the fabric 
of the nerves and muscles of the human body 
must be in order to make the animal spirits within 
them have strength to move their members, as 
when we see that heads, a little while after being 
cut off, still move and bite the earth, although they 
are no longer animated ; what changes must take 
place in the brain to cause waking, and sleep, and 
dreams; how light, sounds, odours, tastes, heat, 
and all other qualities observed in exterior objects 
can impress their different ideas through the inter- 
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vent ion of the senses ; how hunger, thirst, and 
the other inward passions can also do the like; 
what must be understood by common sense, by 
which these ideas are received, by memory, 
which preserves them, and by the fancy which can 
diversely change them and compose new ones of 
them, and by the same means, distributing the 
animal spirits in the muscles, make the members 
of this body to move in as many different fashions, 
and as appropriately to the objects presented to 
its senses, and to its inward passions, as our 
members can move without the agency of the will. 
This will appear in nowise strange to those who, 
knowing how many different automata, or moving 
machines, man’s industry can fashion out of but 
very few pieces compared with the great number 
of bones, muscles, nerves, arteries, veins, and all 
the other parts of the body of every animal, will 
consider this body as a machine which, having 
been made by the hands of God, is incomparably 
better ordered and has of itself motions more 
wonderful than any which men can invent And 
I here specially paused to show that if there were 
machines which had the organs and the exterior 
shape of a monkey, or some other irrational 
animal, we should have no means of recognising 
that they were not in all respects ot the same 
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nature as these animals; while if there were any 
which resembled our own bodies, and could imitate 
our actions as far as should be morally possible, 
we should always have two very certain means of 
recognising that, nevertheless, they were not real 
men. The first is, that they could never make 
use of words, or of other signs of the kind, as 
we do to declare our thoughts to each other; for 
it is easy to conceive that a machine could be 
made so that it uttered words, and even uttered 
some which were appropriate to corporal actions 
which should cause some change in its organs, as, 
for instance, if it were touched in some part so that 
it demanded what you wish to say to it; or in 
another, so that it cried out that you hurt it, and 
so on; but it is not conceivable that it would 
arrange them variously, so as to respond to the 
meaning of everything that should be said in its 
presence, as the most stupid men are able to do. 
And the second is, that although they might do 
many things as well as any of us, or perhaps better, 
they would infallibly be wanting in others, by 
which we should see that they did not act by 
knowledge, but merely after the disposition of their 
organs: for while reason is a universal instrument, 
applicable in every sort of circumstance, these 
organs have need of some particular arrangement 
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for each particular action; so that it is morally 
impossible that there could be a sufficient variety 
of them in one machine to make it act upon every 
occasion of life in the same way as our reason 
makes us act. And by these two means we can 
also know the difference between men and beasts; 
for it is a remarkable thing that there are no men 
so doltish and stupid, not excepting even the insane, 
that they are incapable of arranging together 
different words and composing thereof a discourse 
by which they make their thoughts understood; 
while on the contrary, no other animal, however 
perfect and excellent it may be born, does the 
like. This is not because they lack the organs, for 
we see that pies and parrots can utter words as 
well as we, and yet cannot speak like us, that is to 
say, showing that they are thinking of what they are 
saying ; while men who, being born deaf and dumb, 
are deprived of organs which others use for speech, 
as much as or more than animals are, are accus- 
tomed to invent signs by which they make them- 
selves understood by those who, Deing generally 
with them, have leisure to learn theii language. 
And this shows not only that animals have less 
reason than men, but that they have none at all, 
for we see that very little is needed to know how 
to speak ; and since we remark inequality among 
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animals of the same species as well as between 
men, and since some are easier to train than 
others, it is not credible that a monkey or parrot, 
if it were one of the most perfect of its kind, would’ 
not equal in that one of the stupidest of children, 
or at least a child of dull intellect, were their soul 
not of a nature wholly different from ours. And 
we should not confound words with the natural 
movements which testify to the passions and can 
be imitated by machines as well as by animals, or 
think, like some of the ancients, that beasts speak, 
although we do not understand their langqage ; 
for if it were true, since they have many organs 
corresponding to ours, they could as well make 
themselves understood by us as by their fellows. 
It is also a very remarkable thing, that, although 
there are many animals which exhibit more in- 
dustry than we in some of their actions, we 
observe, nevertheless, that in many others they 
exhibit none at all, so that what they do better than 
we does not prove that they have more intelli- 
gence, — for at this rate they would have more than 
any of us, and would be better in everything else, — 
but rather that they have none, and that it is nature 
acting in them according to the arrangement of 
their organs ; just as we see that a clock, which is 
composed only of wheels and springs, can count 
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the hours and measure time more accurately than 
we with all our wisdom. 

After that I described the reasonable soul, and 
showed that it can in nowise be drawn from the 
power of matter, like the other things of which I 
had spoken, but must be specially created ; and 
how it is not sufficient that it be lodged in the 
human body like a pilot in his boat, except per- 
haps to animate its members, but that it *mu$t be 
joined and united more closely with it, in order to 
have in addition sentiments and appetites like 
ours, and thus to compose a real man. I also 
enlarged somewhat on the subject of the soul, 
because it is one of the most important ; for after 
the error of those who deny God, — which I think 
I have sufficiently refuted above, — there is none 
more likely to divert weak minds from the narrow 
path of virtue than that of imagining that the soul 
of beasts is of the same nature as ours, and that 
consequently we have nothing more to fear or to 
hope, after this life, than have flies and ants : while 
on the other hand, when we know how they differ, 
we more clearly understand the reasons which 
prove that ours is of a nature entirely inde- 
pendent of the body, and consequently not 
liable to die with the body ; and then, inasmuch 
as we see no other causes which destroy it, 
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we are naturally disposed to judge- thereby that 
it is immortal. 


Sixth Part. 

It is now three years since I reached the end of 
the treatise which contained all these things, and 
began to revise it in order to put it into the hands 
of a printer, when I learned that certain persons to 
whom I defer, and whose authority over my actions 
is hardly less than that of my own reason over my 
thoughts, had disapproved an opinion of physics 
published a little while before by some one else 1 ; 
and though I will not say that I held this opinion, 
before they censured it I had noticed nothing in it 
which I could imagine prejudicial either to religion 
or to the state, and which, consequently, might 
prevent me from writing it, had reason persuaded 
me to it ; and that made me fear that there might 
in like manner be some among my opinions in 
which 1 was mistaken, notwithstanding the great 
care I had always taken to receive no new ones 
into my belief concerning which I had not had 
very certain demonstrations, and to write no- 
thing which might turn to any one's disadvantage. 

1 The theory of the earth’s motion. See Introduction, p. xx. 
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This was sufficient to constrain me to change the 
resolve I had made to publish them ; for although 
the reasons for which I had first made this resolve 
were very strong, my inclination, which has always 
led me to hate the business of bookmaking, im- 
mediately led me to find as many others for 
excusing myself from it ; and these reasons on 
one side and the other are such that not only 
have I some interest in stating them, but it may 
be also that the public has some interest in know- 
ing them. 

I have never made much account of the things 
which come from my mind, and while I have 
gathered no fruits from the method I employ, 
except that I have satisfied myself concerning 
certain difficulties belonging to the speculative 
sciences, and also that I have tried to govern my 
morals by the reasons which it teaches me, I have 
not felt obliged to write anything about it. For 
regarding matters of morals, each has so much in 
his mind that one could find as many reformers as 
heads, if it were permitted to others, as it is to 
those whom God has set up as rulers over His 
peoples, or to whom Fie has given sufficient grace 
and zeal to be prophets, to undertake to change 
anything ; and although my speculations greatly 
pleased me, I believed that others also had 
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speculations which perhaps pleased them more. 
But as soon as I had acquired some general 
notions concerning physics, and when, beginning 
to test them in divers difficult paiticulars, I re- 
marked whither they might lead, and how they 
differed from the principles in present use, I 
believed that I could not keep them concealed 
without greatly sinning against the law which 
obliges us to procure as much as lieth in us the 
general good of all men, for they have shown me 
that it is possible to arrive at knowledge which is 
very useful in life, and that instead of the specu- 
lative philosophy which is taught in the schools, 
a practical philosophy may be found, by means of 
which, knowing the power and the action of fire, 
water, air, stars, heavens, and all the other bodies 
which environ us, as distinctly as we know the 
various trades and crafts of our artisans, we might 
in the same way be able to put them to all the 
uses to which they are proper, and thus make our- 
selves, as it were, masters and possessors of nature. 
This is to be desired, not only for the invention of 
an infinitude of artifices which would allow us to 
enjoy without trouble the fruits of the earth and 
all its commodities, but principally for the con- 
servation of health, which is without doubt the 
first good, and the foundation of all the other 
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good things of this life: for even the mind 
depends so greatly on the temperament and dis- 
position ot the bodily organs, that if it be possible 
to find some means of making men generally wiser 
and cleverer than they are, I believe that it is in 
medicine that it must be looked for. It is true 
that the physics now in use contain few things 
whose utility is so remarkable; but without any 
intention of despising them, I am sure there is no 
one, even of those who make them their piofession, 
who does not acknowledge that all which is known 
of them is almost nothing in comparison with what 
remains to be known ; and that we could free 
ourselves from an infinity of ills, of the body as 
well as of the mind, and even, perhaps, from the 
weakening which comes with age, if we had an 
adequate knowledge of their causes, and of all the 
remedies with which nature has provided us. Now 
having designed to spend my whole life in the 
search for so indispensable a science, and having 
come across a way which seemed to me such as 
must infallibly lead to it, if one were not hindered 
from following it by the brevity ot life or for want 
of experiments, I judged that there was no bettei 
remedy against these two obstacles than to com- 
municate faithfully to the public all of the little I 
had found, and to urge people of intelligence to 
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try to proceed further by contributing, each accord- 
ing to his inclination and power, to the necessary 
experiments, and by making known to the public 
all the things they should learn, so that, the last 
beginning where the preceding had left off, and 
thus joining the life and the labours of many, we 
might all together advance much further than each 
individual by himself could do. 

I remarked also, with regard to experiments, 
that the further a man is advanced in knowledge, 
so much the more are they necessary. For to 
begin with, it is better to use only the ex- 
periments which present themselves to the senses, 
and which cannot remain unknown to us, if we 
reflect on them even ever so little, than to seek 
others rarer and more elaborate, for the reason 
that these rarer ones often deceive, when the 
causes of the commoner are yet unknown, and 
that the circumstances on which they depend 
are almost always so special and so minute that 
it is very difficult to observe them. But the 
order that I have observed here has been as 
follows : first, I have tried to find generally the 
principles or first causes of all which is or can 
be in the world, without taking anything into 
consideration for this purpose except that God 
has created it, and drawing them only from 
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certain germs of truth which are naturally im- 
planted in our souls. Then I examined what 
primary and most ordinary effects can be deduced 
from these causes; and it appears to me that 
I have thereby found heavens, stars, an earth, 
and even on the earth water, air, fire, minerals, 
and certain others of the commonest things and 
the most simple, and consequently the most 
easy to know. Then when I desired to proceed 
to those which are more particular, so many 
difficult ones presented themselves that I did 
not believe it possible for the human mind to 
distinguish the forms or species of bodies which 
are on the earth, from an infinity of others 
which could be there if such had been God’s 
will; or, consequently, to bring them down 
to our use, except by anticipating the causes 
through the effects, and making use of many 
particular experiments. Following this, and run- 
ning my mind over all the objects which had 
ever presented themselves to my senses, I in- 
deed venture to affirm that I remarked nothing 
among them which I could not quite suitably 
explain by the principles which I had found. 
But I must also acknowledge that the power 
of nature is so wide and so vast, and these 
principles so simple and so generous, that I 
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noticed even more specially, that there was hardly 
any particular effect which I did not recognise at 
first sight to be deducible from them in many 
different ways; and that my greatest difficulty 
generally is to find in which of these ways it 
depends on them ; for I know no other means 
of doing that than to seek again some experi- 
ments which are such that their result is not the 
same if it has to be explained by one of these 
ways as when it has to be explained by another. 
Besides, it seems to me that I am sufficiently 
advanced to see plainly enough what standpoint 
one ought to take for carrying out the majority 
of the experiments which can serve this purpose ; 
but I also see that they are of such a nature, and 
so numerous, that neither my hands nor my income, 
though they were a thousand times more than 
they are, can suffice for them all : so that in 
measure as I shall henceforward have the means 
of carrying them out, so I shall advance in the 
knowledge of nature. I resolved to make this 
known in the treatise I had written, and to 
show so clearly the benefit that the public might 
receive from it that I should oblige all those 
who desire the general good of men, that is to 
say, all those who are virtuous in deed and 
not in pretence or in opinion only, to communicate 
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to me such experiments as they had already 
made, as well as to aid me in the research of 
those yet to be carried out 

But since that time I have had other reasons 
which have led me to change my mind, and believe 
that I ought indeed to continue to write all the 
things which I judged of importance, in measure 
as I discovered their truth, and to use therein the 
same care as if I wished to have them printed ; as 
much in order that I might have the more occasion 
to examine them well — -for undoubtedly we always 
give more attention to that which we believe must 
be seen by many than that which we do only for 
ourselves (and often things which seemed to me 
true when I first conceived them, have appeared 
false when I wished to set them down on paper) — 
as that I might lose no occasion of . benefiting the 
public, if I am capable of doing so, and that if my 
writings are worth anything, those who shall have 
them after my death may use them as shall be 
most appropriate. But I believed, also, that I ought 
in nowise to consent to their publication during 
my life, so that neither the opposition and con- 
troversies to which perhaps they would be subject, 
nor even such reputation as they might win me, 
should cause me to waste the time that I proposed 
to employ in self-instruction. For although it is 
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true that each man is bound to procure the good 
of others as much as lieth in him, and that, 
strictly speaking, to be useful to no one is to be 
worthless, yet it is also true that our care ought to 
extend beyond the present time, and that it is well to 
omit things which might bring perhaps little profit 
to the living, when it is proposed to undertake 
others which shall bring greater profit to posterity. 
For indeed I much wish it to be known, that the 
little I have learned up to now is almost nothing 
in comparison with that of which I am ignorant, 
and which I do not despair of being able to learn ; 
for it is almost the same with those who little by 
little discover truth in the sciences, as with those 
who, beginning to grow rich, have less difficulty in 
making great acquisitions than they formerly had, 
when poorer, in making others much smaller. Or 
they can be compared to the heads of an army, 
whose forces are accustomed to grow in proportion 
to their victories, and who need more generalship 
to maintain themselves after losing a battle, than 
in taking towns and provinces after gaining one. 
For to try to vanquish all the difficulties and 
errors which hinder us from attaining to the know- 
ledge of truth, is truly to give battle ; and to accept 
some false opinion touching a matter somewhat 
general and important is to lose the day: much 
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more address is needed afterwards to reinstate 
oneself as before, than is necessary to make great 
progress when one already has assured principles. 
For my own part, -if I have heretofore found some 
truths in the sciences (and I hope that the things 
contained in this volume will show that I have 
found some), I can say that they are only sequences 
and dependents of five or six principal difficulties 
which I have surmounted, and which .1 count as so 
many battles in which the victory has been on my 
side. I shall not fear, even, to say that I think I 
have to gain but two or three others of the same 
kind in order to entirely achieve the purpose of my 
designs, and that my age is not so advanced that, 
in the ordinary course of nature, I may not yet be 
able to have sufficient leisure to attain this end. 
But because I have hope of being able to employ 
it well, I feel the more obliged to husband the 
time that remains to me, and I should undoubtedly 
have many occasions of wasting it, if I made known 
the foundations of my physics. For although they 
are nearly all so evident that they have only to 
be heard to be believed, and although there are 
none of them which I do not think myself able 
to demonstrate, at the same time, because it is 
impossible for them to be in harmony with all the 
various opinions of other men, I foresee that I 
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should be often turned aside by the opposition to 
which they would give rise. 

It may be said that this opposition would be 
useful in showing me my faults as well as in 
making whatever good there might be in my 
work better understood, and that since many can 
see more than one, others who begin from now 
to make use ot it might also aid me with their 
inventions. But though I am aware that I am 
extremely liable to fail, and although I hardly 
ever put trust in the first thoughts that come to 
me, yet my experience of the objections which 
might be made to me prevents my hoping for any 
profit from them; for I have already often tested 
the opinions of those whom I counted as my 
friends, as well as of some others to whom I 
thought I was indifferent, and even also of some 
whose malignity and envy I knew would try to 
discover that which affection hid from my friends; 
but it has rarely happened that they have offered 
me any objection which I had not in some measure 
foreseen, so long as it were not too remote from 
my subject; so that I met with hardly any censor 
of my opinions who did not seem to me either 
less strict or less equitable than myself More- 
over, I had never observed that the disputes 
carried on in the schools led to the discovery of 
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any truth which was not known before, for wmic J 
each struggles to prevail they exert themselves 
much more in justifying probability than in weigh- 
ing the reasons on one side and the othci , and 
those who have been for a long time good 
advocates are not on . that account the better 
judges subsequently. 

As to the benefit which others might receive 
from the communication of my thoughts, it also- 
could not be very great, more especially as I had 
not yet conducted them so far but that many 
things needed to be added thereto before putting 
them into practice. And I think I may say, 
Without vanity, that if there is any one who is 
capable of this, it should be I rather than another; 
not that there may not be in the world many 
minds incomparably better than mine, but because 
a man cannot so well conceive a thing, and make 
it his own, when he learns it from another, as when 
he finds it out for himself. This is so true in this 
present matter, that although I have often ex- 
plained some of my opinions to persons of very 
great intelligence, who while I was speaking 
appeared to comprehend them perfectly, I have 
noticed that they have almost always changed 
them in such a manner that I could no longer 
own them as mine. Whereupon I gladly take 
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this opportunity to beg those who shall come 
after us never to believe that the things which 
they are told come from me, unless I have divulged 
them myself : and I am in nowise astonished at 
the extravagances attributed to all the old philo- 
sophers whose writings have not come down to us, 
nor do I on that account judge that their thoughts 
were so very unreasonable, seeing that these philo- 
sophers were the greatest minds of their time, but 
only that we have misrepresented them. For we 
see also that it has hardly ever happened that they 
have been surpassed by any of their disciples ; and 
I am sure that the most devoted of those who 
now follow Aristotle would esteem themselves 
fortunate if they had as much acquaintance with 
nature as he, even though it were on condition 
that they never had more. They are like the ivy, 
which never mounts higher than the trees which 
support it, and which even descends again after 
having arrived at their summit; for it seems to 
me that they also descend again, that is to say, 
render themselves in some way less wise than if 
they abstained from study, who, not content with 
knowing all that is intelligibly explained in their 
author, wish in addition to find the solution of 
many difficulties of which he says nothing and 
of which perhaps he has never thought. Yet their 
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vincing them ; in which they seem to me like a 
blind man, who, in order that he may fight one 
who sees on equal terms, would cause him to enter 
the depths of some very dark cave : and I may 
say that these people have interest in my abstain- 
ing from publishing the principles of the philosophy 
which I employ; for being, as they are, very simple 
and very evident, I should do almost the same by 
publishing them as if I opened some windows and 
admitted daylight into the cave whither they have 
descended to fight But even the best minds have 
no occasion to desire to become acquainted with 
them ; for if they wish to speak about everything 
and to acquire the reputation of being learned, 
they would attain to it more easily by contenting 
themselves with probability, which can be found 
without much difficulty in all sorts of matters, 
than by searching for the truth, which only reveals 
itself little by little in some, and when it is a 
question of speaking of other matters obliges a 
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man to confess frankly that he is ignorant of them. 
But if they prefer an acquaintance with a little 
truth to the vanity of appearing to be ignorant of 
nothing, which without doubt is far more desirable, 
and if .they wish to follow a plan similar to mine, 
there is no need for me to say to them any more 
than I have already said in this discourse. For if 
they are capable of advancing further than I have 
done, with much greater reason will they be 
capable also of finding for themselves all which I 
believe I have found ; seeing that as I have never 
examined anything but by this method, it is 
certain that that which yet remains for me to dis- 
cover is of itself more difficult and obscure than, 
that which I have been enabled to encounter 
hitherto, and they would have much less pleasure 
in learning it of me than of themselves : besides 
which, the habit that they will acquire of seeking 
easy things first and passing little by little by * 
degrees to others more difficult, will serve them 
more than all my instructions can do. As for me, 

I am persuaded that if from my youth I had been 


taught all the truths whose demonstrations I have 


since sought out, and if I had had no difficulty in 
learning them, I should perhaps never have known 
any others, and that at any rate I should never have 
acquired the habit and facility which I believe I 


i 
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have of finding new ones, in measure as 1 apply 
myself to searching them out. And in a word, 
if there is any work in the world which could not 
be so well finished by any other, as by him who 
began it, it is this at which I am labouring. 

As regards the experiments which can serve 
this purpose, it is true that one man alone would 
not be able to make them all ; but neither would 
he be able usefully to employ any other hands 
than his own, except those of artisans, or such 
people as he could pay, and whom the hope of 
gain— which is of great efficacy— would lead to 
perform more accurately all the things that he pre- 
scribed to them. For voluntary workers, who 
through curiosity or desire to learn may offer 
themselves to help him, besides giving, as a rule, 
more promise than performance, and only making 
fine propositions of which none ever succeed, 
would certainly be paid by the explanation of 
difficulties, or at any rate by compliments and 
useless conversations, which would cost him the 
loss of time, however little he devoted to them. 
And as for the experiments which others have 
already made, even if they would communicate 
them to him (which the people who call them 
secrets never will do), they are composed for the 
most part of so many circumstances, or super- 
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fluous ingredients, that it would be very difficult 
for him to disentangle the truth from among them , 
besides which he will find them nearly all so badly 
set forth, or even so inaccurate, because those who 
have made them have struggled to make them 
appear conformable to their principles, that if theie 
were any which might be useful to him, they would 
not repay him for the time that he must employ 
in selecting them. So that if there were any one in 
the world who was known for certain to be capable 
of finding the greatest things, and the most useful 
to the public that can be, and if for this reason 
others endeavoured by every means to aid him in 
achieving his designs, I do not see that they could 
do anything for him but furnish funds for the 
experiments of which he would stand in need, and 
prevent his being deprived of his leisure by any 
person’s importunity. But besides that I do not 
presume so far as to wish to promise anything 
extraordinary, or feed on thoughts so vain as to 
imagine that the public should greatly interest 
itself in my plans, I have not so base a mind as 
to accept any favour which I might not be 
considered to have merited. 

All these considerations together were the cause 
that, for three years, I would not divulge the 
treatise which I had in hand, and even resolved 
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that as long as I lived I would set forth no other 
treatise which was as general, or from which the 
bases of my physics could be understood ; but 
there have since been two other reasons which 
have obliged me to add here some special essays, 
and to render to the public some account of my 
actions and of my plans. The first is, that if I 
failed therein, many who knew my former 
intention of having certain writings printed, might 
imagine that the causes for which I abstained 
therefrom would be more to my disadvantage 
than they are. For though I like not an excess 
of glory, or even, if I dare say so, though I hate it, 
inasmuch as I consider it destructive of repose 
(which I value above all things), yet, also, I have 
never tried to conceal my actions as if they were 
crimes, nor have I taken many precautions to 
remain unknown, because I thought I should do 
myself wrong, as well as because it would have 
given me a sort of disquietude which, again, would 
hinder the perfect peace of mind which I sought, 
and because, having always remained indifferent as 
to whether I was known or unknown, I have been 
unable to avoid acquiring some sort of reputation, 
I have thought that I ought at least to do my 
best to avoid having a bad one. One other reason 
which has constrained me to write this is, that 
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seeing more and more every day the delay which 
my plan of instructing myself suffers, because of 
an infinity of experiments of which I have need, 
and which it is impossible for me to make without 
the aid of others, although I do not flatter 
myself so much as to hope that the public may 
share my interests, yet, also, I will not be so 
untrue to myself as to give cause to those who 
shall survive me some day to reproach me that- 1 
could have left them many much better things 
than I shall have done, if I had not too much 
neglected to make them understand in what they 
might be able to contribute to my designs, 

I also reflected that it was easy for me to choose 
certain matters which, without being open to great 
controversy, or obliging me to declare more of my 
principles than I desired, would not fail to show 
clearly enough what I could do, or could not do, 
in the sciences. I cannot say whether I have 
succeeded in this, and I do not wish to anticipate 
any one’s opinions in speaking of my own writings; 
but I shall be very glad if people will examine 
them, and in order that they may have more 
opportunity of doing so, I pray all those who shall 
have any objections to make to them to take* the 
trouble to send them to my bookseller, being 
advised by whom I shall try at the same time 
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to add my replies' to them : and by this means 
the readers, seeing both together, will judge more 
easily of the truth ; for I do not promise ever to 
make long responses to these objections, but only 
to acknowledge my faults very frankly, if I recog- 
nise them, or, if I cannot perceive them, to state 
simply what I believe requisite for the defence of 
the things I have written, without setting forth any 
new matter in addition to them, so as not to end- 
lessly entangle the one in the other. 

But if some of those of which I have spoken at 
tire beginning of the Dioptrics and the Meteors 
should begin by giving offence, , because I call 
them suppositions, and because I do not appear 
anxious to prove them, let the reader have the 
patience to read the whole attentively, and I hope 
that he will be satisfied with it ;• for it seems to me 
that the reasons there succeed each other in such 
a manner that as the last are demonstrated by the 
first, which are their causes, so these first are recip- 
rocally demonstrated by the last, which are their 
effects. Nor should it be imagined that I there 
commit the error known to logicians as a circle ; for, 
as experience renders the majority of these effects 
very certain,, the causes from which I deduce them 
serve not so much to prove them as to explain them, 
but, on the contrary, it is they which are proved by 
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them. And I have called them suppositions only 
that it may be known that I think I can deduce 
them from the first truths which I have explained 
above, but that I have expressly wished not to do 
so, to prevent certain minds (which imagine that 
they know in a day all that another has thought in 
twenty years, as soon as he has told them but two 
or three words of it, and which are so much the 
more liable to fail, and less capable of the truth, as 
they are the more penetrating and quick) from 
taking occasion therefrom to build some extrava- 
gant philosophy upon what they believe to be 
my principles, and attribute its faults to me. As 
for the opinions which are entirely my own, I do 
not apologise for them as new, especially as l am 
certain that if the reasons for them be well con- 
sidered, they will be found so simple, and so con- 
formable to common sense, that they will appear 
less extraordinary and less strange than any others 
which can be held on the same subjects. Nor do 
I boast of being the first inventor of any, but that 
I have never accepted them, either because others 
have said them or because others have not said 
them, but only because peason has persuaded me 
of them. 

But if the workmen cannot so soon execute the 
invention which is explained in the Dioptrics , I do 
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not think that it can therefore be said that it is 
bad ; for, seeing that skill and practice are neces- 
sary to. make and adjust the machines I have 
described, so that nothing may be wanting, I 
would be no less astonished if they managed it at 
the first attempt than if a man were able to play 
the lute excellently merely because he had been 
given the correct tablature. And if I write in 
French, which is the language of my country, 
rather than in Latin, which is that of my pre- 
ceptors, it is because I hope that those who use 
only their pure natural reason will judge my 
opinions better than those who merely believe 
ancient books ; and because 1 am sure that those 
who join good sense to scholarship, whom alone I 
wish to have as my judges,, will not be so partial 
to Latin as to refuse to hear my reasons because I 
express them in the vulgar tongue. 

Moreover, I will not speak here in detail of the 
progress in the sciences which I hope to make in 
the future, or engage myself to the public by any 
promise which I am not sure of fulnlling. I will 
only say that I have resolved to employ the time 
remaining to me to live, in simply trying to 
acquire some knowledge of nature which shall be 
such that there may be drawn from it more 
certain rules for medicine than those which we 
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have possessed up to the present ; and that my 
inclination is so averse from all other sorts of 
design, especially from such as can be useful to 
some only by injuring others, that if any occasion 
obliged me to employ them 1 do not believe I 
should be able to succeed in them. And also, 
I hereby declare that I am well aware that T am 
unable to make myself renowned among men, but, 
also, I have no desire to be so; and I shall 
always hold myself more obliged to those by 
whose favour I enjoy my leisure undisturbed, 
than I should be to any who offered me the 
most honourable employments in the world. 


END OF THE DISCOURSE ON METHOD. 





METAPHYSICAL MEDI TAT 10 N S 


CONCERNING THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY. 


To the Dean and Doctors of the Sacred Faculty 
of Theology of Paris . 

Sirs, 

The reason which leads me to present this 
work to you is so appropriate , and when you know 
its purpose I am sure that: you also will have 
so good a one for taking it under your protection , 
that I think I cannot better commend it to you 
than by telling you in a few zvords what / have 
here proposed to do. : V' : ' V .' 

I have always deemed the two questions of God 
and of the soul the chief among- those matters 
which ought to be demonstrated by reasons of 
philosophy rather than of theology; for although 
it is enough jor us who are faithful to believe , 
through the Faith , that there is a God i and that 
the human soul does not die with the body , it 
certainly does not seem possible that we can ever 
persuade infidels to any religion , or even to any 
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moral virtue , if we do not first prove these two 
things to them by natural reason; especially since 
(as frequently in this life greater rewards are 
offered for vices than for virtues ) few -would 
prefer the right to the profitable, were they not 
restrained either by the fear of God, or by the 
expectation of another life ; and although it be 
absolutely true that we must believe that there 
is a God, because it is thus taught m the Holy 
Scriptures , and further, that we must believe the 
Holy Scriptures because they come from God (the 
reason for which is that faith being a gif t of God, 
the same God -who gives us grace to believe the 
other things can also give us grace to believe that 
He exists ), -we nevertheless cannot offer this to 
infidels , who -would be able to imagine that zve 
thereby committed the fault which logicians call 
a circle. And indeed, I have observed that you, 
Sirs, with all the theologians, are not only sure 
that the existence of God can be proved by natural 
reason , but also that -we infer from Holy Scripture 
that the knozvledge of Him is much clearer than 
our knowledge of many created things; in fact, 
that it is so easy that those -who have it not are 
guilty, as appears by these zvords in WISDOM, 
Chap, xiii., -where it is said that their ignorance 
is not pardonable ; for if their mind had pene- 
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trated so deeply into worldly knowledge, how is it 
possible that they have not thereby more easily 
recognised the sovereign Lord? And \in the 
epistle ] to the Romans , Chap, L, it is said that 
they are without excuse. Again, in the same place, 
from these words , that which is known of God 
is manifest in them, We seem to be warned that 
all that can be known of God can be shown by 
reasons which need be drawn from uowhci e but 
from ourselves, and from the simple consideration 
of the nature of our spirit. 

This is why I believed that it would not be 
contrary to the duty of a philosopher if I showed 
here how , and in what way, without going further 
than ourselves , we can know God more easily and 
certainly than toe know the things of the world. 
And as regards the soul , although many have 
believed that it is not easy to knoiv its nature, 
si'll /J CSiMP hrt-vp. -even dared to say that human 
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undertake it in this writing , Moreover , knowing' 
that the principal reason which makes many im- 
wish to believe that there is 


pious persons not to 
a God \ and that the human soul is distinct from 
the body , is that they say that up to the present 
no one has been able to demonstrate .these two 
things y — although I am not of their opinion , but, 
on the contrary , hold that the greater part of the 
reasons brought forward by so many great persons 
touching these two questions are so many demon- 
strations when plainly understood, and that it is 
almost impossible to invent new ones, — I believe 
that nothing more us ef ul can be done in philosophy 
than to carefully seek out these last and dispose 
them in so clear and exact an order that it may 
be incontestable henceforth before all the world 
that they are veritable demonstrations . And 
■finally, inasmuch as many persons have desired 
me to do this, ivho are aware that i have cul- 
tivated a certain method of solving all sorts of 
difficulties in the sciences , a method which verily 
is not new , there being nothing moi r e ancient than 
truth, but zvhich they know . ± have employed very 
happily on other occasions, I thought it was also 
my duty to put it to the test in a matter of such 
importance . 

Now I have worked my hardest to include in this 



treatise all that I have been able to discover oy 
means of this method. Not that I have collected 
here all the different reasons which might be ad- 
duced as proofs for so gnat a subject , for I have 
never believed that to be necessary , except when 
none of them are certain , but 1 have only treated 
the first and principal ones in such a manner that 
I indeed venture to offer them as very evident and 
very certain demonstrations; and moreover , I will 
affirm that they are such that I do not think there 
is any way by which the human mind can discover 
better > for the importance of the subject, and the 
glory of God, to which all this is related, constrains 
me to speak here of myself rather more freely than I 
am accustomed to do. Yet, whatever certainty and 
evidence I find in my reasons, I cannot persuade 
myself that every one is capable of understanding 
>7 if svc crpnm.p.f.v v there are vicitiy which 
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understood except by a very few. In the same way , 
although 1 consider that those which I use here 
equal , or even surpass , the demonstrations of geo- 
metry in certainty and evidence , I apprehend \ never - 
iheless, that they cannot be adequately understood 
by many , because they are thus somewhat long, and 
depend on each other , as well as for the chief reason 
that they require a mind entirely free from all 
prejudice , which can easily cut itself off from com- 
munication with the senses. And to tell the truths 
there are not so many minds in the world so adapted 
to speculations of metaphysics as to those of geometry. 
And moreover, there is still this difference, that, in 
geometry , as each starts with the opinion that nothing 
is advanced there of which we have not a certain 
demonstration , those who are not perfectly versed 
therein sin much more frequently in approving false 
demonstrations , to make believe that they understand 
them , than in refuting the true. It is not so in 
philosophy , where , as each believes that everything it 
includes is problematical ’ few persons devote them- 
selves to the research of truth ; and \ moreover , 
wishing to acquire a reputation for great intellect , 
they study nothing but how to arrogantly combat the 
most obvious truths 

• This is why , Sirs, whatever force my reasons may 
possess , because they belong to philosophy I do not hope 
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that they will have much effect on peoples nunds , 
unless you take them under your protection. But 
your company being held tn so great esteem , and the 
name of Sorbonne having such authority that people 
have never so much deferred to the judgment of any 
other body, not only in matters of faith ( next to the 
sacred Councils') but in matters of human philosophy 
also, and as every one believes it impossible to find 
elsewhere more solidity and knowledge, or more 
prudence and integrity in the giving of judgment, 

I do not doubt, if you deign to pay so much attention 
to this writing as to wish in the first place to corr ect 
it ( for knowing not only my infirmity but also my 
ignorance , I should not dare be sure that theie were 
no errors in it), then to add the things which it 
lacks, to complete those which are imperfect, and to 
give yourselves the trouble of offering a more ample 
explanation to those who want one, or at any rate to 

advise me thereof that 1 may work at it, and finally 

{after that the reasons by which I prove that there is 
a God, and that the human soul differs from the 
body, shall have been carried up to the point op 
clearness and evidence, whither I am sure they can be 
conducted, where they must be accounted very exact 
demonstrations), if you deign to authorise them by 
your approbation and render public testimony to 
their truth and certainty , I do not doubt, I say, that 
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after this , all errors and false opinions will be soon 
effaced from the minds of men. For the truth will 
make all the learned and men of understanding to 
subscribe to your judgment and authority ; the 
atheists , who are generally more arrogant than 
learned and judicious , to throw off their spirit of 
contradiction , , or may be they themselves will uphold 
the reasons which they will see accepted as demonstra- 
tions by all persons of intelligence , for fear of appear- 
ing not to understand them; and finally , it will make 
all others yield easily to so much testimony , and there 
zvill no longer be any one who dares to doubt the 
existence of God \ and the real and true distinction 
betzveen the human soul and the body. 

It is for yoti , now } to judge of the fruit which 
shall spring from this belief were it once zvell 
established , who see the disorders which the doubt 
of it produces ; but it zvould ill become me to recom- 
mend further the cause of God and of religion to 
those zvho have alzvays been its firmest upholders. 



metaphysical meditations, 


THE AUTHOR TO THE READER. 


I have already touched upon these two questions 
of God and of the human soul, in the French dis- 
course which I published in the year i 6 j /, upon 
the method of rightly conducting the reason and 
seeking truth in the sciences — not with the inten- 
tion of treating them exhaustively, but merely in 
passing, in order to learn by the judgment that 
should be passed upon them, in what way I ought 
to treat them subsequently For they have always 
seemed to me to be of such importance, that 1 
thought it proper to speak oi them more that 
once. And the path which I take to explait 
them is so little trodden, and so far from tin 
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Ing me thereof, I have been offered no noticeable 
objections except two things concerning what I 
said on these two heads/to which I wish to reply 
here in a few words before undertaking their more 
exact explanation. The first is, that it does not 
follow, because the human mind, in reflecting on 
itself, knows itself to be nothing else but a thing 
which thinks, that its nature, or essence , is only to 
think, in such a way that this word “only” ex- 
cludes all other things which perhaps could also 
be said to belong to the nature of the soul. To 
which objection I reply that it was not my inten- 
tion in that place to exclude them according to 
the order of the truth of the thing (with which I 
was not then dealing), but only according to the 
order of my thought ; so that what I meant was, 
that I perceived nothing which I knew to belong 
to my essence, except that I was a thing which 
thinks, or a thing which has in itself the faculty of 
thinking. Now I shall show presently how, from 
the fact that I know no other thing which belongs 
to my essence, it also follows that there is nothing 
which really belongs to it. 

The second is, that it does not follow, because I 
have in me the idea of a thing more perfect than I, 
that this idea Is more perfect than I, and much 
less that that which this idea represents, exists. 
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But I reply that in this word idea there is 
something equivocal; for it can be taken either 
materially, for an operation of ray understanding, 
and in this sense it cannot be said to be more 
perfect than I ; or objectively, for the thing which 
is represented by this operation, the which, al- 
though it is not supposed to exist outside my 
understanding, can nevertheless be more perfect 
than I, according to its essence. Now in the 
course of this treatise -I shall show more fully 
how, merely because I have in me the idea of a 
thing more perfect than I, it follows that this thing 
truly exists. Moreover, I have also seen two other 
writings, fully dealing with this matter, but which 
did not combat my reasons so much as my con- 
clusions, and this by arguments drawn from the 
commonplaces of the atheists. But because these 
kinds of arguments cannot make any impression 
on the minds of those who shall well understand 
my reasons, and because many persons’ judgments 
are so feeble, and so little reasonable, that they allow 
themselves to be persuaded more often by their 
first opinions of a thing, however false and remote 
from reason, than by one solid and true, though 
subsequently understood refutation of their theories, 
I do not wish to reply to them here, for fear of 
being obliged to quote them first. I will merely 
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state generally, that all that atheists say to impugn 
the existence of God always depends either on 
their imagining human affections to be in God, or 
in their attributing to our minds so much force 
and wisdom that we indeed have the presumption 
to wish to determine and comprehend what God 
can and ought to do : so that all that they tell us 
will offer us no difficulty, provided only that we 
remember that we ought to consider our minds 
as finite and limited things, and God as a Being 
infinite and incomprehensible. 

Now after having sufficiently recognised the 
sentiments of men, I undertake over again the 
treatise of God, and of the human soul, and at 
the same time to lay the foundations of the fust 
philosophy; but without expecting for it any 
praise from the vulgar, or hoping that my book 
will be seen by many. On the contrary, I should 
never counsel any to read it, except those who 
wish, with me, to meditate seriously, and who shall 
be able to cut off their minds from communication 
with their senses, and deliver them entirely from 
all kinds of prejudices,— whom I know too well to 
be in very small number. But for those who, 
without troubling much about the order and con- 
nection of my reasons, shall amuse themselves by 
carping at each part, as many do, — those, I say, 
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will not draw much profit from the perusal of this 
treatise: and although, may be, they find in many 
places occasion to cavil, they will scarcely be able 
to make any pressing objections, or any which will 
be worthy of reply. And inasmuch as I do not 
promise the others to satisfy them at once, or 
presume so far as to believe I can foresee all that 
may be able to cause difficulty to any, I shall first 
set forth in these meditations the same thoughts 
by which I persuade myself of having arrived at a 
certain and evident knowledge of the truth, in 
order to see if by the same reasons which have 
persuaded me, I may also be able to persuade 
others; and after that I shall reply to the objec- 
tions which have been made to me by persons of 
mind and doctrine, to whom 1 sent my medita- 
tions to be examined before committing them to 
the press ; for they have made me so many and 
such different ones, that I truly venture to promise 
myself that it will be difficult for another to pro- 
pose any of consequence which have not been 
touched upon. For this reason I pray those who 
shall desire to read these meditations, to form no 
judgment of them until they have first taken the 
trouble to read all the objections, and the replies 

I have made to them. 
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SUMMARY OF THE SIX FOLLOWING 
MEDITATIONS. 

In the first, I put forward the reasons for which 
we can doubt generally of everything, and par- 
ticularly of material things, at least as long as we 
possess no other foundations for the sciences than 
those we have had hitherto. For although the 
utility of a doubt so general may not appear at 
first sight, at the same time it is very great, in that 
it delivers us from every kind of prejudice, and 
prepares us a very easy way of accustoming the 
mind to detach Itself from the senses, and, 
finally, makes it impossible that we can have any 
further doubt of the things which we shall subse- 
quently discover to be true. 

In the second, the mind, which, using its own 
liberty, assumes that all things of the existence of 
which it has the least doubt are not, recognises 
that, nevertheless, it is absolutely impossible that 
it does not exist itself. This also is of very great 
use, inasmuch as by this means It easily dis- 
tinguishes between things which belong to itself, 
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that is, to the intellectual nature, and those which 
belong to the body. But because it may happen 
that some will expect of me in this place reasons 
.for proving the immortality of the soul, I consider 
it my duty to inform them here that, having 
endeavoured throughout this treatise to write 
nothing of which I had not very exact demonstra- 
' t ions, I perceived that I was obliged to follow an 
order similar to that used by geometers, which is, 
to first put forward all the things from which 
depend the proposition which is sought, before 

concluding anything from it. _ 

Now, the first and principal thing required in 
- order to have a true knowledge of the immortality 
of the soul, is to form a clear and exact conception 
of the soul, entirely distinct from all the concep- 
tions we can have of the body, which has been 
done in this place. Besides that, it is requisite to 
know that all the things which we conceive clearly 
and distinctly are true, in the manner that we 
conceive them, and this could not be proved before 
the fourth Meditation. Moreover, it is necessary 
to have a distinct conception of the corporeal 
nature, which forms part of the second, and part 
of the fifth and sixth Meditations. And finally, 
we should conclude from all this that the things 
we conceive clearly and distinctly to be of divers 
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substances, In the way that we conceive the mind 
and the body, are indeed substances really distinct 
from one another. And it Is this which Is con- 
cluded In the sixth Meditation. This Is again 
confirmed in the same Meditation, from the fact 
that we conceive no body but as divisible, while 
the mind, or the soul of man, can be conceived 
only as indivisible ; for truly we cannot conceive 
the moiety of a soul, as we can of the smallest of 
all bodies, so that we recognise that their natures 
are not only diverse, but even in a manner con- 
trary. ‘Now, I have not treated this matter more 
deeply in this writing, because that is sufficient to 
show clearly that the death of the soul does not 
follow on the corruption of the body, and thus to 
give to men the hope of a second life after death, 
as well as because the premises from which the 
immortality of the soul may be deduced depend on 
the explanation of all physics ; in the first place, 
in order for us to know that all substances gener- 
ally, that is to say, all things which cannot exist 
without being created by God, are in their nature 



if God Himself, in denying them His co-operation, 
does not reduce them to nothing ; and then to 
observe that the body taken in general is a sub- 
stance, and for this reason does not perish, but 
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that the human body, inasmuch as it differs from 
other bodies, is composed merely of a certain 
' configuration of members, and similar accidentals, 
while the human soul is not thus composed of any 
accidentals, but is a pure substance. For although 
all its accidentals change,— for example, although 
it conceives certain things, wishes some, feels 
others, and so on, the soul nevertheless does not 
become anything else, while the human body 
becomes another thing, from the mere -fact that 
the form ot some of its parts are changed; whence 
it follows that the human body can easily perish, 
but that the spirit, or the soul of man (between 
which I make no distinction), is in its nature 
immortal. 

In the third Meditation, it seems to me that I 
have explained at sufficient length the principal 
argument which I use to prove the existence of 
God. But yet, because I did not wish to employ 
in this place any comparisons derived from cor- 
poreal things, in order to withdraw as much as I 
can the minds of my readers from the habit and 
commerce of the senses, perhaps there remain 
many obscurities (which, as I hope, are entiiely 
elucidated in the responses that I have made to 
the objections which have been since put before 
me ) — as this, among others, — How the idea of a 
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Being supremely perfect, which is in us, contains 
so much objective 1 reality, that is to say, partici- 
pates by representation in so many degrees of 
being and of perfection, that it must come from a 
supremely perfect cause. This I have made clear 
in these responses by the analogy of a very in- 
genious and artificial machine, the idea of which 
occurs to the mind of some workman ; for as the 
objective artifice of this idea must have some 
cause, that is to say, either the workman’s know- 
ledge, or that of some other from whom he has 
received the idea, so, in the same way, it is im- 
possible that the idea of God, which is in us, has 
not God Himself for its cause. 

The fourth proves that all things that we con- 
ceive very clearly and distinctly are true, and at 
the same time explains in what the nature of 
error or falsehood consists, which it is necessary to 
know, as well for the confirmation of the preced- 
ing truths as for the better understanding of those 
that follow. But, however, it is to be observed, 
that I do not here treat at all of sin, that is, of the 
error which is committed in the pursuit of good 
and evil, but only of that which happens in the 
judgment, and the discernment of the true and the 

1 The term objective , as here and subsequently used by Descartes, 
is nearly equivalent to the modern subjective. 
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false; and that I do not intend to speak of the 
things which belong to faith, or to the conduct of 
life, but only of those which concern the speculative 
truths, and which can be known by the sole aid of 
natural light 

The fifth, besides explaining the corporeal nature 
in general, again demonstrates the existence of 
God by a new reason, in which, nevertheless, some 
difficulties may be encountered; but their solution 
will be seen in the responses to the objections 
which have been made to me. And moreover, I 
show in what way it is true that the certainty 
even of geometrical demonstrations depends on 
the knowledge of God. 

Finally, in the sixth, I distinguish the action of 
the understanding from that of the imagination, 
and the marks of this distinction are there described. 
I show that the soul of man is really distinct from 
the body, and yet so strictly conjoined and united 
therewith, that they compose but one thing; all the 
errors which proceed from the senses are there 
explained, with the means of avoiding them; and 
finally, I bring forward all the reasons from which 
we can conclude the existence of material things, — 
not that I judge them very useful to prove what 
they, do prove, to wit, that there is a world, that men 

have bodies, and similar things which have never 

' ' .8. b 
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been doubted by any man ot good sense, but 
because that in considering them more closely we 
come to recognise that they are neither so firm nor 
so evident as those which conduct us to the know- 
ledge of God and of our soul ; so that these are the 
most certain, and the most evident, which can fall 
under the cognisance of the human mind. And as 
this is all that I have purposed to prove in these six 
Meditations, I omit here many other questions 
of which, also, I. have spoken in passing, in this 
treatise. 


METAPHYSICAL MEDITATIONS. 


MEDITATIONS CONCERNING THE 
FIRST PHILOSOPHY. 

IN WHICH ARE DEMONSTRATED THE EXISTENCE 
OF GOD, AND THE REAL DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN THE SOUL AND THE BODY OF 


FIRST MEDITATION. 

OF THINGS THAT CAN BE CALLED INTO 
QUESTION. . 

It was some time ago that I first perceived that 
from my earliest years I have received as true 
a number of opinions which are false, and that 
what I have since based upon opinions so ill- 
assured can be but very doubtful and uncertain. 
And thenceforth I judged that I must seriously 
undertake, for once in my life, to rid me of all the 
opinions that I had formerly received into my 
belief, and begin all over again from the founda- 
tions, if I wished to establish something firm and 
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constant in the sciences. But this undertaking 
appearing to me very great, I waited until . I had 
attained so ripe an age that I could hope to reach 
no other afterwards in which I should be more 
fitted to execute it, which has made me delay so 
long, that henceforward I should believe that I did 
wrong if I continued to employ in deliberation 
such time as remains to me to act 

To-day, therefore, when in accordance with this 
design I have delivered my mind of every sort of 
care, so that, happily, I do not feel agitated by any 
passions, and have procured a sure repose in 
peaceful solitude, I shall apply myself seriously and 
freely to the general overthrow of my old opinions. 
And for this end it will not be necessary to show 
that they are all false, in which perhaps I should 
never succeed ; but inasmuch as reason ah eady 
persuades me that I should restrain myself from 
giving credence to things which are not ceitain 
and indubitable, no less carefully than to those 
which manifestly appear to me false, it will be 
sufficient for me to reject them all, if I can find in 
any some reason to doubt. And for that purpose 
there will be no need for me to examine each in 
particular, which would be an infinite laboui, but 
because the destruction of the foundations neces- 
sarily carries with it all the rest of the edifice, I 
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most true and assured, I have apprehended Irom 
the senses, or by the senses. Now I have some- 
times proved these senses to be deceivers, and it is 
prudent never to rely entirely on things which 
have once deceived us. 

But, perhaps, although the senses deceive us 
sometimes, as to things hardly perceptible, and 
very remote, many other things may yet be 
met with, which we cannot reasonably doubt, 
although we know them by means of the senses,— 
for example, that I am here, seated by the fire, 
clothed in a dressing-gown, having this paper in 
my hands, and other things of that nature. And 
how is it that I cannot deny that these hands and 
this body are mine, unless, perhaps, I compare 
myself to certain madmen, whose brain is so dis- 
turbed and obscured by black bilious vapours, 
that they are always certain that they are kings, 
when they are very poor, that they are clothed in 
gold and purple, when they are quite naked, or who 
imagine that they are pitchers, or that they have 
a glass body? How now! These are mad, and 
1 should be no less extravagant than they if I 
governed myself by their examples. 
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Yet I have to consider here that I am a man, 
and in consequence that I am accustomed to sleep, 
and to represent to myself in my dreams the same 
things as do these madmen when they are awake, 
or sometimes things less probable. How many 
times have I dreamed at night that I was in this 
place, that I was dressed, and by the fire, although 
I was undressed and in bed ? It indeed appears 
to me at present that it is not with sleeping eyes 
that I behold this paper, that this head which I 
shake is not dull, that it is deliberately and with 
purpose that I extend this hand, and that I feel it; 
that which happens in sleep does not seem' so clear 
or so distinct as all this. But in thinking it over 
carefully I remember having often been deceived 
while sleeping by similar illusions, and in dwelling 
on this thought, I see so plainly that there are no 
certain indications by which we can exactly dis- 
tinguish waking from sleeping, that I am quite 
surprised, and my astonishment is such that it is 
almost able to persuade me that I sleep. 

Let us suppose now, therefore, that we are asleep, 
and that all these particulars, — to wit, that we 
open our eyes, shake our head, extend our hands, 
and things of the kind, are only false illusions, and 
let us think that perhaps our hands, or our whole 
body, are not such as we see them. Yet at any 
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rate we must acknowledge that the things which 
are represented to us in sleep are like pictures and 
paintings, which can be formed only after tne like- 
ness of something real and true; and that thus 
at least these general things, namely eyes, a head, 
hands, and a whole body* are not imaginary, but 
real and constant. For it is true that painteis, 
even when they study with the most artifice to 
represent sirens and satyrs by bizarre and extra- 
ordinary figures, cannot give them entirely new 
forms and natures, but only a certain medley and 
mixture of the members of different animals ; 
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real, or feigned and fantastic. Of this kind of 
thing Is the corporeal nature in general and its 
extension, together with the form of extended 
things, their quantity or size, and their number, 
and also the place where they are, the time which 
measures their duration, and similar things. 

That perhaps is why we shall not draw a wrong 
conclusion from this, if we say that physics, 
astronomy, medicine, and all other sciences which 
depend on the consideration of composite bodies, 
are very doubtful and uncertain, but that arith- 
metic, geometry, and other sciences of that kind, 
which treat only of very simple and general things, 
without regarding whether they are in nature, or 
■whether they are not, contain something certain 
and indubitable; for whether I wake or sleep, two 
and three added together will always make the 
number of five, and the square will never have 
more than four sides, nor does it seem possible 
that truths so clear and so obvious can be sus- 
pected of any falsehood or uncertainty. 

Yet for a long while I have had in my mind 
one certain opinion, — that there is a God who can 
do all things and by whom I have been made 
and created such as I am. Now how do I know 
whether He has not so wrought that there be no 
earth, no heavens, no extended body, no shape, 
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no size, no place? And how, nevertheless, have I 
the consciousness of all these things, and how do 
they all seem to me to exist no otherwise than 
as I see them ? And in the same way, as I judge 
sometimes that others deceive themselves in the 
things that they think that they know best, how 
do I know whether He has not made me so that 
I, also, deceive myself every time I add two and 
three, or number the sides of a square, or judge 
of something yet more easy, if anything easier than 
that can be imagined ? But perhaps God has not 
wished me to be deceived in this way, for He 
is called supremely good. Yet if it is contrary 
to His goodness to have made me so that I might 
always deceive myself, it also would appear to be 
contrary to it to permit me to deceive myself 
sometimes, and nevertheless I cannot doubt that 
He does permit it. 

Perhaps there will be persons who would piefer 
to deny the existence of a God so powerful, rather 
than believe that all the other things are uncertain, 
but for the present let us not resist them, and let 
us suppose in their favour that all which is here 
said of a God is a fable; nevertheless, in whatever 
way they imagine that I have arrived at the estate 
and to the being that I have attained to, whether 
they attribute it to some destiny or fatality, 
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whether they refer it to chance, whethei they 
would have it be by a continuous sequence and 
connection of things, or in some other manner, 
since to fail and to be deceived is an impel fection, 
the less puissant will be the author to whom they 
shall assign my origin, the more probable it is 
that I am so imperfect that I always deceive 
myself To which arguments I have nothing 
certain to answer, but, after all, I am constrained 
to acknowledge that there is nothing in all I once 
believed to be true, which I cannot in some 
way doubt, and that not through lack of considera- 
tion, or through frivolity, but for very strong and 
matured reasons, so that henceforth I ought to 
prevent myself from giving credence to it [viz., to 
that which I once believed] no less carefully than 
to that which should be manifestly false, if I wish 
to find something certain and assured in the 
sciences. 

But it is not enough to have made these 
remarks ; it is necessary, moreover, that I take 
care to remember them : for still these old and 
conventional opinions often come into my thought, 
the long and familiar use they have had from me 
giving them the right to occupy my mind in spite 
of myself, and to render themselves almost mis- 
tresses of my credence ; and I shall never break 
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myself of deferring to them, and putting confidence 
in them, so long as I shall consider them such as 
they are in reality, that is, in some way doubtful, 
as I have just shown, and yet very probable, so 
that one has much more reason to believe than 
to deny them. This is why I think I shall not do 
amiss, if, adopting with deliberate purpose a con- 
trary sentiment, I deceive myself, and feign for a 
while that all these opinions are entirely false 
and imaginary, until, having finally balanced 
my old and my new prejudices so that they 
cannot make my mind incline to one side rather 
than to the other, my judgment henceforth may 
be no longer dominated by bad habits, and 
turned from the right way which can conduct it 
to the knowledge of truth. For I am sure that in 
the meantime there can be neither dangei nor 
error in this path, and that I cannot at present - 
concede too much to my distrust, since it is now 
not a question of acting, but only of meditating 
and taking cognisance. 

I shall assume, therefore, that not God, who is • 
very good, and the sovereign source of truth, but 
a certain evil genius, no less crafty and deceitful 
than potent, has employed all his power in 
deceiving me. I shall suppose that the sky, the 
air, the earth, colours, figures, sounds, and all 



other exterior things are only illusions ana uru.h, 
which he uses as snares for my credulity. I shall 
consider myself as having no hands, eyes, flesh, 
blood, nor any senses, but as believing falsely 
that I possess all these things ; to this notion I 
shall remain obstinately attached, and if it is 
not in my power to arrive by this means at the 
knowledge of any truth, at least I shall be able to 
suspend my judgment. This is why I shall take 
great care not to receive any falsehood into my 
belief, and so well shall I prepare my mind for the 
tricks of this great deceiver, that however powerful 
and crafty he be, he shall never be able to impose 
upon me. 

But this plan is troublesome and laborious, and 
a certain indolence draws me imperceptibly into 
the way of my ordinary life. And just as a sla\e, 
who in his sleep enjoys an imaginary liberty, fears 
to wake as soon as he begins to suspect that his 
liberty is but a dream, and acquiesces in these 
agreeable illusions in order that he may be all the 
longer imposed upon by them, so of myself I fall 
back insensibly into my former opinions, and dread 
to awake from this drowsiness, for fear that the 
troublesome lucubrations which must succeed to 
the tranquillity of my repose, instead of bringing 
mp li.o-ht and insight in the knowledge of truth, 
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should be insufficient to illumine all the dark places 
of the difficulties which have just been raised. 


SECOND MEDITATION. 

OF THE NATURE OF THE HUMAN MIND, AND 
THAT IT IS EASIER TO KNOW THAN THE 
BODY. 

Yesterday’s Meditation has filled my mind with 
so many doubts that henceforth it is no longer in 
my power to forget them, and yet I do not see 
how I shall be able to solve them ; and just as if 
I had suddenly fallen into very deep water, I am 
so taken aback that I can neither find foothold at 
the bottom, nor swim to keep myself at the top. I 
shall make an effort, nevertheless, and follow again 
the same road I went over yesterday, by putting 
away from me all in which I shall be able to 
imagine the least doubt, just as if I knew it to be 
absolutely false, and I shall continue to follow this 
path, until I have met with something that is 
certain ; or at least, if I can do nothing else, until 
I have learned for certain that nothing in the world 
is certain. Archimedes, to draw the terrestrial 
globe from its place, and transport it elsewhere, 
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asKea no more man one firm and immovable point : 
in the same way, I shall have the right to conceive 
high hopes, if I am happy enough to find but one 
certain and indubitable thing. 

I assume, therefore, that everything that I see 
is false; I persuade myself that of all the things 
which my memory, stored with dreams, represents 
to me, none have ever existed ; I suppose that I 
have no sense ; I believe that body, shape, exten- 
sion. motion, and place are only fictions of my 
mind. What, then, shall be esteemed true ? 
Nothing, perhaps, but that nothin? in wnrl rf 
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persuaded myself, or even if I only thought some- 
thing. But there is an unknown deceiver, very 
powerful and very cunning,- who employs all 
his energy in continually deceiving me; therefore 
there is no doubt that I exist, if he deceives me; 
let him deceive me as much as he will, he will 
never be able to make me to be nothing, so long 
as I shall think I am something. So having 
pondered that well, and examined everything 
carefully, it must after all be concluded and held 
as .unquestionable that this proposition — I am> I 
exist — is necessarily true, every time that I pro- 
nounce it, or conceive it in my mind. 

But I do not yet know quite clearly what I am, 
I, who am certain that lam: so that henceforth I 
must take careful heed not to imprudently mistake 
some other thing for myself, so as not to err in 
this knowledge, which I maintain to be more 
certain and evident than all which I have had 
formerly. 

This is why I shall now consider entirely anew 
what I believed myself to be before I entered 
upon these last thoughts, and from my old 
opinions I shall lop off all which can be in the 
slightest degree opposed to the reasons I have 
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already alleged, so that there may remain just that 
which is perfectly certain and indubitable, and that 
alone. What, then, have I believed myself to be 
hitherto? Without doubt, I thought I was a' 
man; but what is a man? Shall I say that it 
is a rational animal ? No indeed, for I should 
afterwards have to find out what an animal is, and 
what rational is, and thus from one single question 
I should be launched, without knowing it, into an 
infinity of others more difficult and complex, and 
I would not misuse the little time and leisure 
remaining to me, by employing it in unravelling 
difficulties of the kind. But I will here dwell 
rather on the consideration of the thoughts which 
heretofore took rise of themselves in my mind, 
and with which my nature alone inspired me, 
when I applied myself to the contemplation of 
my being. I considered myself first as having a 
face, hands, arms, and all the mechanism of flesh / 
and bones, such as it appears in a corpse, whiclrf" 
designated “body.” Moreover, I reflected that I 
nourished myself, that I walked, felt, and thought, 
and I connected all these actions with the soul ; 
but I did not stop to think what this soul was; 
or rather, if I did so, I imagined it something 
extremely rare and subtle, as a wind, a flame, or a 
very volatile air insinuated and diffused through- 
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out my more material parts. As to what the body 
was, in nowise did I doubt of its nature, but I 
. thought I knew it very distinctly ; and if I had 
wished to explain it according' to the notions I 
then had of it, I would have described it in this 
way. By the body I understand all which can be 
limited by some figure, which can be contained in 
some place, and occupy a space in such a manner 
that all other bodies are excluded therefrom ; 
which is sensible either to touch, or sight, or hear- 
ing, or taste, or smell ; which can be moved in 
many ways, not indeed by itself, but by something 
extraneous which comes into contact with it, 
and from which it receives the impression ; for 1 
do not believe at all that the power of moving of 
oneself, or of feeling, or of thinking, belongs to 
the nature of the body ; on the contrary, I was 
astonished, rather, to see that in some bodies 
faculties of the kind were to be met with. 

But I, what am I, now that I assume that there 
is a certain genius who is extremely powerful, and, 
if I dare say so, malicious and crafty, who uses 
all his power and industry to deceive me? Can 
* I be sure that I have the least of all those things 
that I have just said belonged to the nature of 
the body? I pause to consider that attentively; 
I revolve all these things in my mind, and I find 
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none of them which I can say are in me- There 
is no need for me to stay to enumerate them. 
Let us pass, therefore, to the attributes of the 
soul, and see if there are any which may be in me. 
The first attributes are [the faculties of] feeding 
myself and of walking ; but if it is true that I 
have no body, it is also true that I can neither walk 
nor feed. Another is sensibility, but neither can 
we feel without the body ; besides, I have at 
times thought 1 felt many things during sleep, 
which on waking I have discovered that I had 
not really felt. Another is thought, and here I 
find that thought is an attribute which belongs to 
me ; it alone cannot be separated from me. I am, 
I exist , — that is certain, but for how long ? As 
long as I think ; for, perhaps, if I entirely ceased to 
think, I should at the same time entirely cease to 
be. I now admit nothing which is not of necessity 
true; therefore, strictly speaking, I am only a 
thing iv Inch thinks, that is to say, a mind, an 
understanding, or a reason, terms whose significa- 
tion was formerly unknown to me. Now I am 
a real thing, and truly existent, but what thing? 
I have said it, — -a thing which thinks. What 
more? I will exert my imagination, to see if I 
am not something more yet. I am not this 
collection of members which is called the human 
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body ; I am not a volatile and penetrating air 
diffused through these members ; I am not a 
wind, a breath, a vapour, or any of the things 
which I can feign and imagine myself, since 
I have assumed all that to be nothing, and 
since without changing this assumption I find 
that I do not cease to be certain that I am some- 
thing. 

But perhaps it is true that these very things 
which I suppose not to exist, because they are 
unknown to me, are not in reality different from 
myself, whom I know? I cannot say; I do not 
now dispute it; I cannot give my opinion except 
on things which are known to me : I know that I 
exist, and I am seeking what I am— I, whom I 
know to be. Now it is very certain that the 
knowledge of my being, thus taken exactly, does 
not depend on the things whose existence is not 
yet known to me ; consequently, it does not 
depend on any of those that I can feign by 
my imagination. And even these terms “ feign ” 
and “imagination” warn me of my error. For I 
snould feign indeed if I imagined myself to be 
something, since to imagine is nothing else than 
to contemplate the figure or image of a material 
thing : now I already know for certain that I am, 
and that at the same time it may be that all these 
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images, and generally all the things which are 
connected with the bodily nature, are only 
dreams or chimeras. Following which, I see 
clearly, that I have as little reason in saying, I 
will excite my imagination in order to know more 
exactly what I am, as if I said, I am now awake, 
and perceive something real and veritable, but 
because I do not yet perceive it plainly enough, 
I will send myself to sleep expressly in order that 
my dreams may represent it to me with even 
more truth and evidence. And therefore I know 
clearly that nothing which I can comprehend by 
means of the imagination belongs to this know- 
ledge that 1 have concerning myself, and that 
there is need to call off and deflect the mind from 
this mode of conception, in order that it may 
more exactly know its nature. 

But what, then, am I? A thing which thinks . 
What is a thing which thinks ? It is a thing 
which doubts, understands, conceives, affirms, 
denies, wills, wills not, which also imagines, and 
feels Certainly it is no small matter, if all these 
things belong to my nature. But why should they 
not belong to it ? Am I not that which now 
doubts of almost everything, which nevertheless 
understands and conceives certain things, which 
asserts and affirms these alone to be true, and 
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denies the rest, which wishes and desires to know 
more of them, which will not be deceived, which 
imagines many things, sometimes even despite the 
fact that I may have them, and which also feels 
many things, as by means of the bodily organs? 
Is there nothing of all this which is as true as it 
is certain that I am and that I exist, even if I 
were always to sleep, and he who has given me 
being were to exert all his ingenuity to impose 
upon me? Is there, besides, any of these attributes 
which can be distinguished from my thought, or 
which can be said to be separated from myself? 
For it is so self-evident that it is I who doubt, 
understand, and desire, that there is no need to 
add here anything to explain It. And I certainly 
have also the power of imagining , for although it 
might happen (as I have supposed before) that the 
things which I imagine are not true, nevertheless 
this power of imagination does not cease to be 
really in me, and makes part of my thought. In 
short, I am the same thing which feels, that is to 
say, which perceives certain things, as by the 
medium of the senses, since I indeed see light, 
hear sound, feel heat But I shall be told that 
these appearances are false, and that I sleep. Be 
it so ; yet at least it is very certain that it seems 
to me that I see light, hear sound, and feel heat ; 
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that cannot be false; and this is properly that in 
me which is called feeling, and feeling is precisely 
nothing else than thought. From which I begin 
to know what I am with a little more clearness 
and distinctness than before. 

But nevertheless, it still seems to me, and I 
cannot prevent myself from believing, that the 
corporeal things, whose images are formed by 
thought, which fall under the senses, and which 
the senses themselves examine, are much more 
distinctly known than this I know not what part 
of myself which does not fall under the imagina- 
tion ; although in reality it is very strange to say 
that I may know and understand more distinctly 
things -whose existence appears to me doubtful, 
which are unknown to me, and which do not 
belong to me, than those of the truth of which I 
am persuaded, which are known to me, and which 
belong my own nature, and in a word, myself. 
But I see plainly what it is, — my mind is a 
vagabond which likes to wander, and which cannot 
yet suffer to be confined within the exact limits of 
truth Let us once again, then, slip its bridle, and 
giving it every sort of liberty, permit it to consider 
the objects which appear to it outwardly, so that 
afterwards, when we come gently and pertinently 
to restrain it, and to make it pause at the con- 
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sideration of its being and of the things it finds in 
itself,., it may let itself be more easily ruled and 
led. 

Let us now consider, therefore, the things vul- 
garly esteemed to be the easiest of all to know, 
and which are also believed to be those which are 
known most distinctly — i.e., the bodies which we 
touch and see, — not, indeed, bodies in general, for 
these general notions are ordinarily a little more 
confused,— but let us consider one of them in 
particular. Let us take, for example, this piece 
of wax : it has just been freshly brought from the 
hive; it has not yet lost the softness of the honey 
it once contained ; it still keeps something of the 
fragrance of the flowers from which it has been 
collected; its colour, shape, size, are obvious; it is 
hard, cold, plastic, and if you strike it, it will make 
some sound. In brief, all the things which can 
distinctly indicate a body are to be found in this. 

But see,- — while I speak we put it near the fire; 
what savour remains to it is exhaled, the fragrance 
escapes, its colour changes, its shape is lost, its 
bulk increases, it becomes liquid, it grows warm, 
we can scarcely manipulate it, and when we strike 
it, it no longer gives any sound. Does the same 
wax remain after this change? We must admit 
that it does remain, no one doubts it or judges 
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otherwise. What, then, did we recognise in this 
piece of wax with such distinctness ? Certainly it 
can be nothing of what I have observed in it by 
the medium of the senses, since all the things 
which come under taste, smell, sight, touch, and 
hearing are changed, and yet the same wax re- 
mains. Perhaps it was what I now think ; to wit, 
that this wax was neither the sweetness of honey, 
nor the agreeable fragrance of flowers, nor the 
whiteness, nor the shape, nor the sound, but only 
a body which a little while ago appeared to me 
sensible under these forms, and which now makes 
itself sensible under others. But what, strictly 
speaking, do I imagine, when I conceive it in this 
way? Let us consider it attentively, and dis- 
carding all the things which do not belong to the 
wax, see what remains. In truth, there remains 
nothing but something extended, flexible, and 
mutable. Now what is “ flexible” and “ mutable J7 ? 
Does it not mean that I may imagine that this 
wax, being round, is capable of becoming square, 
and of passing from a square to a triangular shape? 
No, certainly it is not that, since I conceive it 
capable of receiving an infinity of similar changes, 
and yet I cannot cover this infinity by my imagina- 
tion, and consequently this conception of the wax 
is not the work of the faculty of my imagination. 
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What, now, is this extension? Is it not also 
unknown? For it becomes greater when the wax 
melts, greater again when it boils, and greater still 
as the heat increases ; and I should not con- 
ceive clearly and truthfully what the wax is, if I 
did not consider that this piece which we are con- 
templating is capable of receiving, as regards exten- 
sion, more variety than I have ever imagined of it. 
It must therefore be agreed that I cannot even 
comprehend by the imagination what this piece of 
wax is, and that it is only my understanding 
which can comprehend it. I say this morsel of 
wax in particular, for as regards wax in general it 
is yet more evident. But what is this morsel of 
wax which cannot be comprehended ' except by 
the understanding or by the mind? Certainly it 
is the same that I see, and touch, and imagine; in 
short, it is the same that I believed it to be to begin 
with. Now what is to be especially noticed here, 
is that its perception is not a seeing, nor a touch- 
ing, nor an imagining, and never has been so, 
although it appeared so before, but only an inspec- 
tion of the mind, which may be imperfect and 
confused, as it was before, or very clear and distinct, 
as it is- now, according as my attention is directed 
more or less to the things which are in it and of 
which It is composed. 
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Yet I cannot wonder enough when I considei 
how weak my mind is, and how insensibly inclined , 
towards error. For although I consider all that 
within myself without speaking, nevertheless words 
impede me, and I am almost deceived by the terms 
of ordinary language, for we say that we see 
the same wax, if it is present, and not that we 
judge it to be the same because it has the same 
colour and shape; whence I would almost conclude 
that the wax is known by the sight of the eyes, and 
not by the perception of the mind alone. But when 
I look from the window and see men passing in the 
street, I do not fail to say at the sight of them 
that I see some men, just as I say that I see some 
wax, and yet what do I see from the window, 
except hats and cloaks which might cover arti- 
ficial machines which moved only by springs? 
But I judge that these are men; and thus I com- 
prehend by the mere power of judging which 
resides in my mind, what I believe I see with 

my eyes. 

A man who endeavours to raise his knowledge 
above the common should be ashamed to derive 
occasions for doubt from forms .of speech invented 
" by the vulgar; I prefer to pass further, and to 
consider whether I conceived with more evidence 
and perfection what the wax was, when I first 
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perceived it, and when I believed I knew it by 
means of the exterior senses, or at least by common 
sense, as they call it,— that is to say, by the imagin- 
ative faculty, — than I do now, after having more 
carefully examined what it is, and in what way it 
can be known. Certainly it would be ridiculous to 
call that into question. For what was there in the 
first perception which was distinct ? What was 
there which did not seem able in the same way 
to fall under the sense of the smallest of animals? 
But when I distinguish between the wax and its 
exterior forms, and consider it quite naked, just as 
if I had taken off its clothes, it is certain that 
although some error may occur in my judgment, 
I nevertheless cannot perceive it in this way with- 
out a human mind. 

But, finally, what am I to say of this mind, that 
is, of myself,— for up till now I admit myself to be 
mind only? What then? I who apparently con- 
ceive this piece of wax with such exactitude and 
clearness, do I not know myself, not only with more 
truth and certainty, but also with more exactitude 
and clearness? For if I judge that the wax is or 
exists because I see it, it certainly follows yet more 
evidently that because I see it, I am or exist my- 
self; for it is possible that this that I see is not 
indeed the wax, it is also possible even that I have 
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not eyes to see anything, but it is not possible that 
when I see or (which is same to me) when I think , 
I see, I who think am not something. So that if 
I judge that the wax exists, because I touch it, the 
same result will follow again, to wit, that I am, and 
if I judge it because my imagination or whatever 
other cause it may be persuades me, I shall 
always conclude the same thing. And what I 
have remarked here of the wax can apply to all 
the other things which are exterior to me, and 
which occur outside myself. And moreover, if the 
notion or perception of the wax has appeared 
more exact and distinct after not only sight or 
touch, but many other causes have rendered it 
more manifest to me, with how much more evi- 
dence, distinctness, and exactitude must it be 
confessed that I at present know myself? For all 
the reasons which are employed in the knowledge 
and conception of the nature of wax, or of some 
other body, prove much better the nature of my 
mind, and there are yet so many others in the 
mind itself which can help to throw light on its 
nature, that such as depend on the body, as these 
' do, are hardly worth taking into account. 

But after all, here I am, unconsciously returned 
to where I wanted to be ; for since it is at 
present plain to me that even bodies are not 
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properly known by the senses, or by the imagina- 
tive faculty, but by the understanding alone, and 
that they are not known from being seen or 
touched, but only from being understood, or 
clearly comprehended by the thought, I see 
plainly that there is nothing more easy for me 
to know than my mind. But because it is 
difficult to rid myself thus precipitately of an 
opinion to which I have been for so long accus- 
tomed, it will be well if I pause here a while, in 
order that by the length of my meditation I may 
impress this new knowledge more deeply in my 
memory. 


THIRD MEDITATION. 


I shall now shut my eyes, stop my ears, avert 
all my senses, even efface from my thought all 
images of corporeal things, or at least, since that 
can hardly be done, I shall account them as vain 
and false; and thus, communing only with myself, 
and considering my innermost parts, I shall try to 
become, little by little, better acquainted and more 
familiar with myself. I am a thing which thinks, 
that is to say, which doubts, affirms, denies, which 
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knows a few things, and is ignorant of many more, 
which loves, hates, wills, wills not, which also 
imagines, and feels. For, as I have remarked 
before, although the things which I feel and 
imagine may perhaps be nothing at all outside 
me and in themselves, I am nevertheless assured 
that these modes of thought which I call sensa- 
tions and imaginations, in that they are only 
modes of thought, certainly reside within me and 
are all to be met with there. And in the little 
that I have just said, I believe I have set down 
all that I truly know, or at least all that up to 
the present I have observed that I knew. 

Now, to try to extend my knowledge further, I 
shall use circumspection, and carefully consider 
whether I shall not be able again to discover 
within me other things which I have not as yet 
perceived. I am' certain that I am a thing which 
thinks; but do I not, therefore, know also what 
is requisite to make me certain of anything? 
Certainly in this first knowledge there is nothing 
which assures me of the truth except the clear and 
distinct perception of what I say, which indeed 
would not be sufficient to assure me that what I say 
is true, if it could ever happen that a thing which I 
conceived thus clearly and distinctly were false ; 
and so it seems to me that already I can establish, 
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as a general rule, that all the things which we 
conceive very clearly and very distinctly, are true. 

Notwithstanding, I have received and admitted 
many things heretofore as very certain and very 
plain, which, nevertheless, I have afterwards re- 
cognised to be doubtful and uncertain. What, 
then, were these things? They were the earth, 
the heavens, the stars, and everything else that I 
perceived by the medium of my senses. Now 
what is it that I conceived clearly and distinctly 
in them? Certainly, nothing except that the 
ideas or thoughts of all these things presented 
themselves to my mind. And still at present I 
do not deny that these ideas occur within me. 
But there was yet another thing which I made 
sure of, and which, because I was accustomed to 
believe it, I thought I perceived very clearly, 
although in truth I did not perceive it, — to wit, 
that there were things outside me whence these 
ideas proceeded, and which they resembled 
perfectly, — and it was there that I deluded myself ; 
or if perhaps I judged in accordance with the 
truth, it was no cognizance that I possessed which 
caused the truth of my judgment 

But when I considered something very simple 
and very easy concerning arithmetic and 
geometry, — for example, that two and three 
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added together make five, and similar tilings, — 
did I not conceive them at least sufficiently clearly 
to be sure that they were true? Certainly, if I 
have since judged that these things might be 
doubted, it has been for no other reason than 
because it came into my mind that perhaps some 
God had been able to give me such a nature that 
I might deceive myself even touching the things 
which seemed to me the most manifest. For 
every time that my preconceived opinion of the 
sovereign power of a God presents itself to my 
thought, I am constrained to acknowledge that it 
is easy for Him, if He will, to work so that I 
' deceive myself, even in the things that I believe 
I know with very great clearness; and on the 
other hand, every time I turn to the things which I 
think I conceive very clearly, I am in such a 
manner persuaded by them that I let myself 
declaim these words: — Deceive me who may, this, 
nevertheless, he can never do, — cause me to be 
nothing so long as I shall think I am something, or 
make it true some day that I have never been, 
since it is true now that I am, or that two and 
three together might make either more or less 
than five, or similar things which I see clearly 
cannot be otherwise than as I conceive them. 

And certainly, since I have no reason to believe 
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that there is some God who is a deceiver, and 
since, even, I have not yet considered those which 
prove that there is a God, the reason for doubt 
which depends only on this opinion is very subtle, 
and, so to speak, metaphysical. But in order to 
be able to remove it entirely, I must inquire 
whether there is a God, as soon as occasion shall 
present itself, and if I find that a God exists, I 
must also inquire whether tie can be a deceiver, 
for without the knowledge of these two truths I 
do not see that I can ever be certain of anything. 

And so that I may have opportunity to examine 
this without interrupting the order of meditation 
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by this action I also add something else to the 
idea which I have of that thing; and of this kind 
of thoughts some are called wills, or affections, and 
others judgments. ■ ; 

Now, concerning idea's, — if we consider them 
only in themselves, and do not connect them with 
any other thing, they cannot, properly speaking, 
be false, for whether I imagine a goat or a chimera, 
it is none the less true that I imagine the one than 
that I imagine the other. 

Nor must we fear, either, that we might encounter 
falsity in the affections or will, for although I might 
desire bad things, or even things which never were, 
for all that it is none the less true that I desire 
them. 

Thus there remain only my judgments, and In 
these I ought to take particular care not to deceive 
myself. For the principal and the commonest 
error which can occur in my judgments consists in 
my judging that the ideas which are in me are like 
or conformable to things which are outside me * for 
certainly, if I considered the ideas only as certain 
modes or forms of my thought, without desiring to 
connect them with any exterior thing, they would 
hardly have the power to give me any occasion 
to err. 

Now, among these ideas, some appear to me to 
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be born with me, others to be foreign and to come 
from without, and others to be made and invented 
by myself. ' For as I have the faculty of conceiving 
that which is generally called a thing, or a truth, 
or a thought, it seems to me that I do not derive it 
from anywhere but my own nature; but if I now 
hear any sound, if I see the sun, if I feel heat, up 
to the present I have judged that these sensations 
proceed from certain things which exist outside 
me; and finally, it seems to me that sirens, hypo- 
griffs, and similar chimeras are fictions and inven- 
tions of my mind. But it also may be that I can 
persuade myself that all these ideas are of the kind 
that I call foreign, and which come from without, 
or that they are all born with me, or that they have 
all been made by me, for I have not yet clearly 
discovered their true origin. And what I here 
have chiefly to do, is to consider, with regard to 
those which seem to me to come from certain 
objects outside me, what are the reasons which 
oblige me to believe that they are like to those 
objects. 

The first of these reasons is that it seems to me 
that that, is taught me by nature ; and the second 
is that I experience in myself that these ideas do 
not depend on my will, for they often present 
themselves to me in spite of myself, just as at this 
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moment, whether I will it or will it not, I feel heat; 
and for that reason I am persuaded that this 
sensation or this idea of heat is produced in me by 
a thing different from myself, namely, by the heat 
of the fire by which I am sitting. And I see 
nothing which seems to me more reasonable than 
to judge that this foreign thing instils and imprints 
in me its resemblance rather than any other thing. 

Now I must see if these reasons are sufficiently 
strong and convincing. When I say that it seems 
to me that that is taught by nature, I merely 
mean by this word nature a certain inclination 
which leads me to believe it, and not a natural 
light which makes me know it is true. Now there 
is a great difference between these two ways of 
speaking, for I cannot call into question anything 
which natural light shows me to be true, in 
the same way that it has already shown me 
that because I doubted, I could conclude that I 
existed ; seeing that I have not in myself any other 
faculty or power of distinguishing the true from the 
false which can teach me that what this light shows 
me as true is not true, and on which I can so much 
depend. But as regards the inclinations which also 
seem to be natural to me, I have often remarked, 
that when it has been a question of choosing 
between the virtues and the vices, they have led me 
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no less towards the evil than towards the good, 
which is why I need no longer follow them in 
matters concerning the true and the false. 

And as for the other reason, — which is that these 
ideas must come from elsewhere, since they do 
not depend on my will, — I find it no more 
convincing. For in the same manner that the 
inclinations of which I spoke just now are in me, 
notwithstanding that they do not always agree 
with my will, so it may be that there is within me 
some faculty or power fitted to produce these ideas 
without the aid of any exterior things, although it 
may as yet be unknown to me: for hitherto, 
indeed, it has always seemed that when I sleep, 
they form themselves in me thus without the aid 
of the objects they represent And finally, 
although I may agree that they are caused by 
these objects, it does not necessarily follow that 
they ought to resemble them. On the contrary, 
I have often remarked in many cases a great 
difference between the object and its idea. For 
example, I find within me two quite different ideas 
of the sun : the one takes its origin from the 
senses, and should be placed in the category of 
those which I have said above come from without, 
by which it seems to me extremely small; the 
other is taken from the reasonings of astronomy, 
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that is to say, from certain notions born with me, 
or, finally, is formed by myself in some way or 
other, by which it seems to me many times larger 
than all the earth. Certainly these two ideas 
which I conceive of the sun cannot both resemble 
the same sun, and reason leads me to believe that 
that which comes directly from its appearance is 
that which is most different from it. All this 
makes me well aware that up to the present it 
has not been by a certain and deliberate judgment, 
but only by a blind and hasty impulse that I 
have believed that there were things outside me, 
and different from my being, which by the organs 
of my senses, or by some other means, send into 
me their ideas or images and impress their 
appearances upon me. 

But there is another way of ascertaining whether, 
among the things of which I have ideas within me, 
there are any which exist outside myself. That is 
to say, if these ideas are taken only as certain modes 
of thought, I do not recognise any difference or 
inequality among them, and all appear to me to 
proceed from me in the same way; but considering 
them as images, of which one represents one thing 
and another represents another thing, it is evident 
that they are very different from each other. For 
those, indeed, which represent substances to me 
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dents. Moreover, the idea by which I conceive or 
a sovereign God, eternal, infinite, immutable, all- 
knowing, all-powerful, and universal creator of all 
things which are outside Himself,— that idea, 

I say, certainly contains more objective reality 
than those by which finite substances are repre- 
sented to me. 

Now, natural light makes it manifest that 
there ought to be at least as much reality in the 
efficient and total cause as in its effect, for whence 
can the effect derive its reality, except from its 
cause? And how could this cause communicate 
reality to the effect, if it had not reality itself? 
And thence it follows, not only that a nonentity 
cannot produce an entity, but also that that which 
is more perfect, that is to say, which contains in 
itself more reality, cannot be a consequence and 
a dependence of the less perfect; and this truth 
is not only clear and evident as regards the effects 
having that reality which philosophers call actual, 
or formal, but also as regards the ideas in which 
we consider merely the reality which they call 
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objective. For example, the stone which has 
never existed not only cannot now begin to be, 
unless it is produced by a thing which possesses 
in itself, formally or eminently , 1 all which enters 
into the composition of a stone, that is to say, 
which contains in itself the same things as those 
which are in the stone, or others which are more 
excellent; and heat cannot. be produced in a sub- 
ject which before was without heat, except by a 
thing which is of an order, or a degree, or a 
kind as perfect as the heat, and so with other 
things. But again, besides that, the idea of heat, 
or of the stone, cannot be in me, if it has not been 
put there by some cause which has at least as 
much reality as I conceive to be in the heat or the 
stone, for although the cause does not convey to’ 
my idea anything of its actual or formal reality, 
it should not on that account be imagined that 
this cause ought to be less real, but we should know 
that every idea being a work of the mind, its 
nature is such that it does not demand for itself 
any other formal reality than that which it receives 
and borrows from the thought or from the mind, 

1 A term invented by Descartes. If perfection is contained by q 
cause and its effect in an equal degree, that perfection is contained 
in the cause , formally ; but if the cause contains a higher perfection 
than appears in the edict, it contains it eminen'ly. 
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of which it is only a mode, that is to say, a manner 
or way of thinking. Now, in order that an idea 
may contain such and such an objective reality 
rather than another, it ought without doubt to 
have that reality from some cause in which there 
occurs at least as much of formal reality as this 
idea itself contains of objective reality, for if we 
suppose that there is something in an idea not met 
with in its cause, it follows, therefore, that it 
derives it from nothing. But however imperfect 
the mode of existence by which a thing objectively 
or by representation exists in the understanding 
through its idea, it nevertheless certainly cannot 
be said that this mode and manner of being is 
nothing, or, consequently, that this idea derives 
its origin from nothing. Nor ought I to imagine 
that, the reality which I consider in my ideas 
being only objective it is unnecessary for the same 
reality to be formally or actually in the causes of 
these ideas, but that it is sufficient for it to be in 
them objectively; for in the same way that this 
manner of objective being belongs to the ideas in 
their own essential nature, so also the manner or 
mode of formal being belongs to the causes of 
these ideas (at least to the first and principal) in 
their own essential nature. And although it may 
happemthat one idea gives birth to another idea, 
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that nevertheless cannot continue ad infinitum , 
but a primary idea must ultimately be arrived at, 
whose cause may be as a pattern or original in 
which is contained, formally and indeed, all the 
reality or perfection which is met with in these 
ideas only objectively or by representation. So 
that natural light makes me plainly aware that 
ideas are in me like pictures or images, which can 
in truth easily fall away from the perfection of the 
things from which they have been derived, but 
which can never contain anything greater or more 
perfect. 

And the more lengthily and carefully I examine 
all these things, so much the more clearly and 
distinctly I know them to be true. But what 
shall 1 conclude from all this? I conclude that 
if the reality or objective perfection of some one 
of my ideas is such that I may clearly know 
that this same reality or perfection is not in me 
either formally or eminently, and that consequently 
I cannot myself be its cause, it necessarily follows 
that I am not alone in the world, but that there is 
yet some other thing which exists and which is the 
cause of this idea ; while that if there occurs in me 
no such idea, I shall have no argument which can 
convince me and make me certain of the existence 
of any other thing than myself, for I have sought 
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them most carefully, and up to the present I have 
been able to find none. 

Now among all these ideas which are in me, 
besides the one which represents me to myself, in 
which there cannot be any difficulty, there is another 
which represents to me a God ; others, corporeal and 
inanimate things; others, angels; others, animals; 
and lastly, those which represent to me men like 
myself. But as regards the ideas which represent 
to me other men, or animals, or angels, I easily 
conceive that they may be formed by a mingling 
and composition of other ideas which I have of 
corporeal things and of God, although, except 
myself, there were no other men in the world, nor 
any animals, nor any angels. And as regards the 
ideas of corporeal things, I recognise in them 
nothing so great or so excellent that it seems it 
could not emanate from myself; for if I consider 
them more closely, and examine them in the 
same way that I examined yesterday the idea of 
the wax, I find that there is but very little in them 
which I conceive clearly and distinctly; that is to 
say, size or extension in length, breadth, and 
depth, the shape which results from the limitation 
of this extension, the position which diversely 
shaped bodies keep among themselves with regard 
to one another, and motion, or the change of this 
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position, to which may be added substance, dura- 
tion, and number. As for other things, such as 
light, colours, sounds, odours, tastes, heat, cold, and 
other qualities which are manifested upon contact, 
they occur in my thought with so much obscurity 
and confusion that I am ignorant even whether 
they are true or false, that is to say, whether the 
ideas which I conceive of these qualities are indeed 
the ideas of some real things, or whether they 
represent to me merely chimerical beings whiclr 
cannot exist. For although I have remarked 
above that it is only in one’s judgments that true 
and formal falsity can be met with, there can 
nevertheless be found a certain material falsity in 
ideas, that is to say, when they represent what is 
nothing as if it were something. For example, 
the ideas that I have of heat and cold are so 
obscure and indistinct, that they cannot teach me 
whether cold is only absence of heat, or heat an 
absence of cold, or whether both are real qualities, 
or whether they are not ; and more especially as, 
ideas being like images, there can be none of them 
which does not seem to represent something to us, 
if it is true to say that cold is nothing but a 
deprivation of heat, the idea which represents cold 
to me as something real and positive will not in- 
appropriately be termed false, and so with others. 
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But to tell the truth, there is no need for me to 
attribute them to any other author but myself; for 
if they are false, that is to say, if they represent 
things which are not, natural light shows me 
that they proceed from nothing, that is to say, that 
they are in me only because there is something 
lacking in my nature, since that nature is not all 
perfect; and if these ideas are true, yet because 
they present to me so little reality that 1 cannot 
even distinguish the thing represented from the 
non-existent, I do not see why I could not be the 
author of them. 

As for the clear and distinct ideas which I have 
of corporeal things, there are some which, it seems 
to me, might possibly have been derived from the 
idea which I have of myself, such as those which 
I have of substance, duration, number, and similar 
things. For when I think that a stone is a sub- 
stance, or a thing which of itself is capable of 
existing, and that I myself also am a substance, 
although 1 indeed conceive that I am a thing 
which thinks, and without extension, and that the 
stone, on the contrary, is a thing which has exten- 
sion and does not think, and that thus between 
these two conceptions a notable difference is to 
be met with, they seem nevertheless to agree in 
this point, — that they both represent substances. 
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In the same way, when I reflect that I exist now, 
and that I recollect besides having existed before, 
and that I conceive many divers thoughts of which 
I know the number, then I acquire in myself the 
ideas of duration and of number, which afterwards 
I can apply to every other thing that I will. 

As regards other qualities of which the ideas of 
corporeal things are composed, namely, extension, 
shape, position, and motion, it is true that they are 
not formally in me, since I am only a thing which 
thinks ; but because these are only certain modes 
of substance, and because I myself am a sub- 
stance, it seems that they can be contained, in 
me eminently. 

There remains, therefore, the single idea of God, 
in which I have to consider if there is anything 
which could not have come from myself. By the 
word God I mean a substance infinite, eternal, 
immutable, independent, all-knowing, all-powerful, 
and by which myself, and all other, things which 
exist (if it is true that there are other things which 
exist), have been created and produced. Now 
these advantages are so great and so eminent, that 
the more attentively I consider them, the less I 
am persuaded that the idea that I have of them 
could derive its origin from me alone. And, in 
consequence, it must necessarily be concluded from 
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similar things; for, on the contrary, this idea being 
very clear and very distinct, and containing in 
itself more objective reality than any other, there 
is no idea which of itself is more true, or which 
can be less suspected of error and falsity. 

This idea, I say, of a being sovereignly perfect 
and infinite is very true; for although perhaps it 
might be feigned that such a being does not exist, 
nevertheless it cannot be feigned that the idea 
him does not represent to me anything real, as I 
have already said of the idea of cold. It is also 
very clear and distinct, since all that my mind 
conceives clearly and distinctly of the real and 
the true, and which contains in itself some per- 
fection, is contained and enclosed entirely in this 
idea. And this does not cease to be true, although 
I comprehend not the infinite, and. though there is 
in God an infinity of things which I cannot com- 
prehend, and to which, may be, even my thought 
can in nowise attain; for it belongs to the nature 
of the infinite that I, who am finite and limited, 
cannot comprehend it, and it suffices that I under- 
stand that well, and that I judge that all the 
things which I conceive clearly, and in which 
I know there is some perfection, and perhaps 
also an infinity of other things of which I am 
ignorant, are in God, formally or eminently, in 
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order that the idea which I have of Him may be 
the most true, the most clear, and the most distinct 
of all which are in my mind. 

But also it may be that I am something more 
than I imagine, and that all the perfections which 
I attribute to the nature of a God are in some 
manner in me potentially, although they do not 
yet come forward or reveal themselves through 
actions. Indeed, I already experience that my 
knowledge increases and perfects itself little by 
little, and I see nothing which can prevent its 
thus increasing more and more up to infinity, 
nor, also, since it is thus increased and perfected, 
Why I could not acquire by its means all the 
other perfections of the divine nature, nor, finally, 
why the power which I have of acquiring these 
perfections, if it be true that it is now within me, 
should not be sufficient to produce the ideas of 
them. Yet in considering it a little more closely, 
I recognise that that cannot be; for, in the first 
place, although it were true that my knowledge 
attained every day to new degrees of perfection, 
and that there were many things in my nature 
potentially, which are not yet there actually, 
nevertheless all these advantages do not belong to 
the idea that I have of the Divinity, and do not in 
any way approximate to this idea, in which there is 
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nothing which is merely potential, but which 
contains everything actually and indeed. And Is 
not this also an infallible and very certain argument 
for imperfection in my knowledge, that it grows 
little by little and increases by degrees? Besides, 
although my knowledge increases more and more, 
nevertheless I do not fail to perceive that it 
cannot be actually infinite, since it will never 
arrive at such a high degree of perfection that 
it will not be capable of attaining to a yet greater 
growth. But I conceive God to be actually 
infinite in so high a degree, that nothing can 
be added to His sovereign perfection. And 
finally, I can easily understand that the objective 
being of an idea cannot be produced by a being* 
which exists only potentially, which, to speak 
correctly, would be a nonentity, but only by a 
formal or actual being. 

And I certainly see nothing in all that I have 
just said, which is not very easily recognised 
through natural light by all who will give it careful 
consideration ; but when I relax, my attention 
somewhat, my mind, finding itself clouded, and 
blinded, as it were, by the images of sensible 
things, does not easily recollect the reason why 
my idea of a being more perfect than my own 
should necessarily have been put in me by a 
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being who is indeed more perfect than I. This 
is why I wish to pass on, and consider whether 
I myself, who have this idea of God, could exist 
if there were no God. And I ask, from whom 
should I derive my existence? Perhaps from 
myself, or from my parents, or from some other 
causes less perfect than God ; for nothing can be 
imagined which is more perfect than He, or even 
equal to Him. 

Now if I were independent of every other, and if 
I myself were the author of my being, I should 
not doubt anything, I should conceive no desires, 
and, in short, no perfection would be wanting in 
me, for I should have given myself all those per- 
fections of which I have any idea within me, and 
thus I should be God. And I ought not to 
imagine that the things which are lacking in me 
are perhaps more difficult to acquire than those of 
which I am already in possession, for, on the con- 
trary, it is very certain that it would be far more 
difficult for me, that is to say, a thing or a sub- 
stance which thinks, to proceed from a nonentity, 
than it would be for me to acquire the understanding 
and the knowledge of many things of which I am 
ignorant, and which are merely accidents of this 
substance; and certainly, if I had given myself 
these things I have just spoken of, that is to say, 
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if I myself were the author of my being, at least 
I would not have denied myself things which can 
be had more easily, as an infinity of knowledge of 
which my nature finds itself destitute can be; I 
would not even have denied myself any of the things 
which I see are contained in the idea of God, 
because there is none of them which seems to me 
more difficult to cause or acquire ; and if there were 
any one of them which was more difficult, certainly 
it would appear to me such (supposing that I had / 
from myself all the other things I possess) because 
in that I should see the limitation of my power. 

And although I might be able to suppose that 
I may always have been as I am now, I cannot, for 
all that, evade the force of this argument, and do 
not cease to be aware that it is necessary that God 
be the author of my being: for all the time of my 
life can be divided into an infinity of parts, each 
of which in nowise depends on the rest, and thus 
it does not follow that because I existed a little 
while ago, I ought to exist now, unless at this 
moment some cause produces me, and creates me, 
so to speak, over again, that is to say, conserves me. 

Indeed, it is very clear and most evident (to 
all those who will give attentive consideration to 
the nature of time) that a substance, in order to 
be conserved every moment of its duration, re- 
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quires the same power and the same action which 
would be necessary to produce it and create it 
entirely afresh, supposing it did not exist already. 
So that this is a thing which natural light shows 
us clearly, — that conservation and creation differ 
only in regard to our mode of thought, and not 
in actuality. 

Therefore I have only to interrogate myself 
and consult with myself, in order to see whether 
I have within me any power and virtue by means 
of which I can cause that I who exist now, may 
exist again a moment after. For since I am 
nothing but a thing which thinks, or at least, 
since up to the present it is precisely that par- 
ticular part of myself which alone is conceined, 
if S uch a power resided within me, certainly I 
ought at least to think it and be aware of it, 
but I feel nothing of the kind in me, and thence 
T know for certain that I depend on some being 
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which has within itself 


a thing which thinks, and 
some idea of God, whatever be the ultimate cause 
of my existence, it must of necessity be acknow- 
ledged that this cause is also a thing which thinks, 
and that it has in. Itself the idea of all the perfec- 
tions which I attribute to God. Then one may 
begin to inquire all over again whether this cause 
derives its origin and its existence from itself, or 
from some other thing. For if it derive it from 
itself, it follows from the reasons that I have 
adduced above, that this cause is God, since that, 
having the virtue of being and existing by itself, 
it ought also, without doubt, to have the power 
of possessing actually all the perfections of which 
it has the ideas within it, that is to say, all those 
that I conceive to be in God. For if it derives 
its existence from some cause other than itself, 
we shall ask again, for the same reason, whether 
this second cause is caused by itself, or otherwise, 
until by degrees we finally arrive at an ultimate 
cause, which will be found to be God. And therein 
it is very manifest that there can be no pro- 
gression to the infinite, seeing that it is not so 
much the cause which formerly produced me, 
which is concerned here, as that which conserves 
me in the present. 

Nor can we feign that many causes together 
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part of the universe, but do not occur conjoined 
and gathered together in one Being alone, 
which is God. For, on the contrary, the unity, 
the simplicity, or the inseparability of all the 
things which are in God is one of the principal 
perfections which I conceive to be in Him; and 
certainly the idea of this unity of all God’s 
perfections could not have been put in me by 
any cause which has not also given me the ideas 
of all the other perfections. For this cause could 
not have been able to make me comprehend all these 
perfections joined together and inseparable, with- 
out having made me at the same time to know 
in some measure what they are, and in some 
way to recognise each one of them. 

Finally, as regards my parents, from whom it 
appears that I derive my birth, although all that 
I have ever been able to believe of them be true, 
that nevertheless does not make it to be they 
who conserve me, nor even that it is they who 
have made and produced me in so far as I am 
a thing which thinks, there being no connection 
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between the natural process by which I have 
been accustomed to believe that I was begotten, 
and the production of such a substance. But, 
at the most, what they have contributed to my 
being is that they have put certain tendencies 
into the matter in which I have hitherto judged 
that I (that is to say, my mind, which alone I 
am now taking as myself) am contained, and 
therefore there cannot be any difficulty here with 
regard to them, but it must necessarily be con- 
cluded that from the mere fact that I exist, and 
that the idea of a sovereignly perfect being (that 
is to say, of God) is in me, the existence of God 
is very evidently demonstrated. 

It only remains for me now to examine in what 
way I have acquired this idea. For I have not 
received it through the senses, and it was never 
offered to me against my expectation, like the 
ideas of sensible things, when these things present 
themselves, or appear to present themselves, to 
my exterior organs of sense. Neither is it a 
pure production or fiction of my mind, for it is 
not in my power to diminish it or to add anything 
to it; and consequently there is nothing more for 
me to say, except that this idea was born and 
produced with me at the time I was created, in 
the same way as the idea of myself. 
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And truly it ought not to be considered strange 
that God, in creating me, has put into me this idea, 
to be as the mark of the workman imprinted on 
his work. Nor is it necessary for this mark to 
be something different from the work itself. But 
from the fact alone that God created me, it is 
most credible that He in some way produced me 
In His image and likeness, and that I conceive this 
likeness (in which the idea of God is contained) by 
the same faculty as that by which I conceive my- 
self ; that is, when I reflect on myself I am not only 
aware that I am an imperfect thing, incomplete 
and dependent on something else, which ceaselessly 
strains and aspires towards something better and 
greater than itself, but I also recognise at the same 
time that he on whom I depend possesses in him- 
self all those great things towards which I aspire, 
and of which I find the ideas within me,— not 
indefinitely, and merely potentially, but that He 
enjoys them indeed, actually and infinitely, and 
thus that He is God And all the force of the 
argument of which I have here made use in order 
to prove the existence of God, consists in this: — 
That I recognise that it would not be possible for 
my nature to be such as it is, that is to say, 
for me to have the idea of a God within me, if God 
did not truly exist, — this same God, I say, of whom 
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the idea is within me, that is, who possesses all 
those high perfections of which our mind can 
indeed have some slight idea, without, however, 
the power to comprehend them ; who is subject to 
no defects, and who has nothing which evidences 
any imperfection. Whence it is sufficiently plain 
that He cannot be a deceiver, since natural light 
teaches us that deceit necessarily depends on some 
defect 

But before I examine that more carefully, and 
pass to the consideration of other truths which may 
be gathered from it, it seems to me very appro- 
priate that I should pause a while to contemplate 
this all-perfect God, to ponder at leisure His mar- 
vellous attributes, to consider, to admire, and to 
adore the incomparable beauty of this great light, 
at least so far as the strength of my mind, which 
stands in some measure dazzled before it, may 
allow me. 

For as we learn by faith that the sovereign 
felicity of the other life consists solely in this con- 
templation of the Divine Majesty, so let us make' 
trial from henceforth whether a like meditation, 
although incomparably less perfect, will make us 
enjoy the greatest contentment that we are capable 
of feeling in this life. 
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FOURTH MEDITATION. 

OF THE TRUE AND THE FALSE. 

I have so accustomed myself during the past 
few days to detach my mind from the senses, and 
I have so accurately observed that concerning 
corporeal substances we know but very little, 
that concerning the human mind we know very 
much more, and that concerning God Himself we 
know yet more still, that it will now be easy for me 
to turn my thought from the consideration of 
sensible or imaginable things, in order to carry 
it towards those which, being freed from all 
matter, are purely intellectual. 

And certainly the idea that I have of the human 
mind, in so far as it is a thing which thinks, and 
which has no extension in length, breadth, and 
depth, and which participates in nothing which 
belongs to the body, is incomparably more distinct 
than the idea of any corporeal thing; and when I 
consider that I doubt, that is to say, that I am an 
incomplete and dependent thing, the idea of a 
complete and independent being, that is to say, of 
God, presents itself to my mind with so much dis- 
tinctness and dearness, and from the mere fact 
that this idea is in me, or that I am, or exist, — I, 
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who possess this idea, — I so surely conclude the 
existence of God, and that my existence depends 
entirely on Him every moment of my life, that I 
do not think the human mind can be cognisant of 
anything with more evidence and certainty. And 
already it seems to me that I discover a road which 
shall lead us from this contemplation of the true 
God (in whom all the treasures of knowledge and 
wisdom are contained) to the knowledge of other 
things in the universe. 

For, in the first place, I recognise that it is 
impossible that He ever deceives me, since in all 
fraud and deceit there is some sort of imperfection 
to be met with: and although it seems that it is a 
mark of subtilty, or of power, to be able to deceive, 
yet to wish to deceive testifies without doubt to 
feebleness or malice. And therefore deceit cannot 
be met with in God. 

And then I am aware by my own experience 
that there is within me a certain faculty of judging, 
or of discerning the true from the false, which 
without doubt I have received from God, as well 
as all the other things which are within me and 
possessed by me ; and since it is impossible that 
He should wish to deceive me, it is also certain 
that He has not made this faculty such that I can 
ever fail, when I make use of it in the proper way. 
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And there would remain no doubt on that point, 
it seems, if we could not draw from it this 
inference, — that thus, therefore, I can never deceive 
myself; for if all that is within me comes from 
God, and if He has not put in me any faculty of 
failure, it appears that I ought never to delude 
myself. Thus it is true that, when I regard myself 
merely as coming from God, and when I turn 
myself entirely towards Him, I do not discover 
within me any cause of error or of falsity ; but 
immediately after returning to myself, experience 
makes me aware that I nevertheless am subject to 
an infinity of errors. And on coming to seek the 
cause of these errors, I notice that not only is there 
present to my thought a real and positive idea of 
God, or of a sovereignly perfect being, but also, 
so to speak, a certain negative idea of the nothing, 
that is to say, that which is infinitely remote from 
every kind of perfection, and that I am as a centre 
between God and nothing, that is, placed in such 
wise midway between the sovereign Being and 
the non-being, that truly there does not occur in 
me anything which is able to lead me into error, 
insomuch as a sovereign Being has produced me ; 
but that if I consider myself as participating in 
some way in the nothing or non-being, that is to 
say, insomuch as I am not myself the sovereign 
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being, and that many things are lacking to me, 
I find myself exposed to an infinity of deficiencies, 
so that I ought not to be surprised if I do deceive 
myself. ■ 4 

In this way I know that error, being what it is, 
is not something real which depends on God, but 
only a defect ; and therefore that in order to fail I 
have no need of a faculty given to me from God 
for that particular purpose, but that it may 
happen that I deceive myself because the power 
which God has given me to discern the true from 
the false is not infinite in me. 

l am hot quite satisfied yet, however, for error is 
not a pure negation, that is to say, it is not a 
simple deficiency or lack of some perfection which 
is nothing to do with me, but it is the deprivation 
or want of some knowledge which it seems I ought 
to possess. Now in considering the nature of God, 
it does not appear possible that He should have 
put in me any faculty which is not perfect of its 
kind, that is to say, a faculty lacking some 
perfection which it ought to have; for if it is true 
that the more expert the artificer, the more perfect 
and finished the works which come from his hands, 
what thing can have been produced by this 
sovereign creator of the universe, which is not 
perfect and complete in all its parts? And 
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certainly there is no doubt that God could have 
created me so that I might never deceive myself; it 
is also certain that He always wills what is 
best ; is it then a better thing for me to be able to 
deceive myself than not to be able to do so? 

When I consider that attentively, the first thing 
that occurs to my mind is that I ought not to be 
surprised if I am not capable of understanding 
why God does what He does ; and that His 
existence must not be doubted because, may be I 
see by experience many other things which exist, 
without being able to comprehend for what reason, 
or in what way, God has made them ; for knowing 
already that my nature is extremely feeble and 
limited, and that God's, on the contrary, is 
immense, incomprehensible, and infinite, I no 
longer have any difficulty in recognising that there 
is an infinity of things in His power, whose causes 
are beyond the reach of my mind: and this one 
reason alone is sufficient to persuade me that 
the kind of causes which we are accustomed to call 
final is of no use in physical or natural matters ; 
for it does not seem to me that I can without 
rashness seek out and undertake to discover the 
impenetrable purposes of God. 

Again, it occurs to me that we ought not to 
consider one single creature separately when 
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inquiring whether the works of God are perfect, 
but generally all the creatures together ; for the 
same thing which might, perhaps, with some sort of 
reason, appear very imperfect if it were all alone in 
the world, would not fail to be very perfect when 
considered as forming part of the whole universe : 
and although, since I formed the design of 
doubting everything, I have not yet known any- 
thing for certain, except my own existence and 
God's, yet, also, since I have recognised the infinite 
power of God, I cannot deny that He may have 
produced many other things, or at least that He 
could have produced them, so that I exist and am 
put into the world as forming part of the 
universality of every being. 

Being led by this to look more closely at my- 
self, and to consider what my errors are (which 
alone testify that there is imperfection within 
me), I find that they depend on the concurrence 
of two causes, namely, the faculty of knowing, 
which is within me, and the faculty of choice or 
free will, that is to say, of my understanding 
together with my will. For by the understanding 
alone I neither affirm nor deny anything, but 
I merely conceive the ideas of things which I 
may affirm or deny. For in considering the 
understanding thus exactly, it may be said that 
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there is never any error in it, provided that the 
word error is taken in its proper signification. 
And although, perhaps, there may be an infinity 
of things in the world of which I have no idea 
in my understanding, it cannot therefore be said 
that my understanding is deprived of these ideas, 
as of something which is due to its nature, but 
only that it has them not, because indeed there 
is no reason which can prove that God ought to 
have given me a greater and wider faculty of 
knowing than He has given me ; and however 
skilful and wise a workman I picture Him, I 
ought not on that account to think that He 
ought to have put into each of His works all 
the perfections which He is able to put into 
some. Nor can I complain that God has not 
given me a free will, or a sufficiently ample and 
perfect will, since I indeed experience it to be 
so ample and so extensive that it has no limits. 
And what seems to me here very remarkable, 
is that of all the other things which are in me 
there is none so perfect and so great that I may 
not recognise plainly that it might be yet greater 
and more perfect. For, for example, if I consider 
the faculty of conception which is in me, I find 
it is of a very small extent and greatly limited, 
and then I represent to myself the idea of another 

12 
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the same way, if I examine the memory, or the 
imagination, or any other faculty which is m me, 

I find none which is not very small and narrow, 

Jd which in God is not immense and infinite, 
it is only the will, or the mere liberty of free 
choice, which I feel to be so great within me 

that I cannot conceive the idea of W |her wrh 

ampler and more extensive; so that is tl 
will, principally, which makes me aware = th a 
bear the image and likeness of God. For alt g 
the will be incomparably greater in God than 
. j n me, whether because of the knowledge and 
power which are joined to it and make it imer 
and more efficacious, or whether because of its 
object, seeing that it reaches and extends infinitely 
to many things, it yet does not seem to me greaffi , 
if I consider it formally and exactly in itse . 
will consists only in our being able to do this 01 
that, or not to do it (that is, affirm or deny foffiaw 
or avoid a certain thing), or, rather, con^s. 
only in this, -that in order to affirm or deny, pur- 
sue or avoid the things which the understanding 
proposes to us, we act in such a way that we do 
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not feel constrained to it by any external force. For 
in order for me to be free, it is not necessary for 
me to be indifferent as to whether I choose the 
one or the other of the two opposites, but rather, 
the more that l incline towards the one, whether 
I know evidently that the good and the true are 
to be found in it, or whether God thus disposes 
the inmost part of my thought, the more freely 
I choose and embrace it; and certainly the divine 
grace and natural knowledge, so far from diminish- 
ing my liberty, rather increase and strengthen it, 
so that the indifference that 1 feel when I am 
not disposed towards one side rather than another 
by the weight of some reason, is the lowest degree 
of liberty, and shows a deficiency in knowledge 
rather than a perfection in the will. For if I 
always knew clearly what is true and what is 
good, I should never have any difficulty in resolving 
what judgment and choice I ought to make, and 
thus I should be entirely free without ever being 
indifferent. 

From all this 1 perceive that it is not the power 
to will, which I have received from God, which is 
the cause of my errors, for it is very wide and 
very perfect of its kind ; neither is it the power of 
understanding or conceiving which causes them; 
for conceiving nothing but by means of this power 
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• „ + n mp bv God, without doubt 

of conception given to me y , i 

, i f mnceive I conceive as it must be, 

IT more extended than the understanding, do 
not confine it within the same limits, u ex en 
” ITto things which 1 do not node, -stand; and 
bein» itself indifferent to these, it is veiy easi y 
fed a’stmy and chooses the false for the true and 
evil for Tod. m this way I deceive myself, and 

“Tor example, while examining during these last 

few days whether anything really «,sted m he 

was* true Not that I found myself forced to th 
conclusion by any external cause, butonly became 
a great clearness which was m my undeistandmg 
wfs followed by a great inclination m my wt , 

, T am inclined to believe with all the more 
hnd myself to have less indigent. 

On the contrary, at present I not on k 

l exist insomuch as I am something which thin , 
Lt a certain idea of the corporeal nature also 
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presents itself to my mind, which makes me doubt 
whether the nature which thinks, which is in me, 
or rather which is I myself, is different from this 
corporeal nature, or whether the two are not but 
the same thing. And here I assume that I do 
not yet know any reason which can persuade me 
of one opinion rather than the other : whence it 
follows that I am entirely indifferent as to whether 
I deny it, or affirm it, or even abstain from giving 
any judgment upon it 

And this indifference not only extends to the 
things of which the understanding has no know- 
ledge, but also, as a rule, to all those which it does 
not perceive perfectly clearly at the moment when 
the will deliberates upon them ; for however prob- 
able the conjectures which render me inclined to 
judge some one thing, the mere knowledge that 
they are only conjectures and not certain 
and indubitable reasons, is sufficient to give 
me occasion of judging the contrary. This 
I have sufficiently experienced these last few days, 
when I have assumed as false all that i have 
formerly held to be quite true, only because I 
have noticed that it might in some way be 
doubted. 

For if I abstain from giving my judgment on a 
thing when I do not conceive it with sufficient 
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clearness and distinctness, it is evident that I do 
well, and that I am not deceived. But if I resolve 
to deny it, or affirm it, then I do not make the use 
I should of my free will, and if I affirm what is 
not true, it is evident that I deceive myself; even 
although I judge according to the truth, it is only 
by chance that that happens, and I fail all the 
same, and misuse my free will. For natural light 
teaches us that the knowledge of the understand- 
ing ought always to precede the determination 
of the will. And it is in this misuse of the free 
will that is found the deprivation which constitutes 
the body of error. The deprivation, I say, occurs 
in the operation, in so far as it proceeds from me; 
but it is not in the faculty which I have received 
from God, nor even in the operation in so far as 
it depends on Him, for I certainly have no reason 
to murmur because God has not given me a wider 
intelligence or a brighter natural light than He 
has given me, since it belongs to the nature of 
a . finite understanding not to understand many 
things, and to the nature of a . created under- 
standing to be finite. But because, though He has 
never owed me anything, He has nevertheless 
given me such small perfections as are in me, I 
have every reason to render Him thanks, so far from 
conceiving sentiments so wrong as to imagine 
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that He has taken from me, or unjustly withheld, 
such other perfections as He has not given me. 

Nor have I any cause to complain that He has 
given me a will more ample than my understanding, 
since, as the will consists only in one single thing, 
and as indivisible, it seems that its nature is such 
that nothing can be taken away from it without 
destroying it ; and certainly, the more extended it 
is, the more I have to thank the goodness of Him 
who has given it me. 

Nor, finally, ought I to murmur because God 
concurs with me in forming the actions of this 
will, that is to say, the judgments in which I 
deceive myself, because these actions are entirely 
true, and absolutely good, in so far as they depend 
on God, and there is in some way more perfection 
in my nature, because I am able to form them, 
than if I were not able to form them. And the 
deprivation in which alone consists the formal 
cause of error and of sin, has no need of the 
concurrence of God, because it is not a thing, or 
a being, and because if we connect it with God as 
its cause, it ought not to be called deprivation, 
but only negation, according to the signification 
which is given to these words in the school. For 
indeed it is not an imperfection in God, that He 
has given me the liberty of giving my judgment 
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or withholding it, on certain things of which He 
has not put a clear and distinct knowledge into 
my understanding, but without doubt A is an 
imperfection in me that I do not use this liberty 
well, and that I rashly give my judgment on 
things Which I conceive only with obscurity and 

confusion. _ 

Nevertheless I see that it were easy for God to 
work so that I might never deceive myself, 
although I remained free, and of a limitec 
knowledge; for example, if He had given my 
understanding a clear and distinct intelligence of 
all the things on which I ought ever to deliberate, 
or if only He had so deeply engraven in my 
memory the resolution never to judge anything 
without conceiving it clearly and distinctly, that I 
could never forget it. And I plainly see that in 
so far as I consider myself alone, just as if there 
were only myself in the world, I should have been 
much more perfect than I am, if God had created 
me so that I might never fail. But I cannot on 
that account deny that it is in some way a greater 
perfection in the universe that some of its parts 
are not exempt from defects, and that others are. 

than if they were all alike. 

And I have no right to complain that Go , 
having put me into the world, has not willed 
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to set me among the noblest and most perfect 
things : I have even cause for content, in that if 
He has not given me the perfection of never 
failing, by the first means that I have set forth 
above, — -namely, that which depends on a clear 
and evident knowledge of all the things on which 
I can deliberate, — He has at least left in my 
power the other means, namely, that of holding 
firmly the resolve never to give my judgment 
on things whose truth is not clearly known to 
me; for although I experience in myself the 
weakness of being unable to attach my mind 
continually to the same thought, yet, by attentive 
meditation frequently repeated, I can impress it 
so firmly in my memory that I never fail to 
recollect it every time I have need of it, and thus 
acquire the habit of never failing. And seeing 
that that is what constitutes man’s greatest and 
principal perfection, I deem that I have gained 
not a little to-day by this meditation, in having 
discovered the cause of error and falsity. 

And certainly there can be no other causes of 
error but the one I have just explained. For it 
cannot be that I deceive myself every time I so 
confine my will within the limits of my knowledge, 
that it makes no judgment except on things clearly 
and distinctly represented to it by the understanding; 
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because every clear and distinct conception is with- 
out doubt something, and thus cannot derive 
its origin from nothing, but must necessarily 
have God for its author, — God, I say, who, being 
sovereignly perfect, cannot be the cause of any 
error: and consequently it must be concluded that 
such a conception or such a judgment is true. 

For the rest, I have not only learned to-day what 
I have to avoid in order to fail no more, but also 
what I ought to do in order to arrive at the know- 
ledge of truth. For certainly I shall arrive at it if 
I allow my attention to dwell long enough on 
all the things that I conceive perfectly, and if I 
separate them from other things which I conceive 
only with confusion and obscurity, to which, from 
this time forward, I shall take careful heed. 


FIFTH MEDITATION. 

OF THE ESSENCE OF MATERIAL THINGS, AND 
AGAIN OF GOD, THAT PIE EXISTS. 

There remain to me many other things to 
examine concerning the attributes of God, and 
touching my own nature, that is to say, the nature 
of my mind ; but another time, perhaps, I will take 
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up this inquiry. For the present (after having 
noticed what it Is necessary to do or to avoid in 
order to arrive at the knowledge of truth) what I 
chiefly have to do is to try and -emerge from the 
doubts into which I have fallen during these past 
days, and rid myself of them all, and see 
whether we cannot know something certain touch- 
ing material things. 

But before I examine whether any things of the 
kind exist outside myself, 1 ought to consider the 
ideas of them, so far as they are in my thought, 
and see which of these ideas are distinct and which 
are confused., 

In the first place, I distinctly imagine the 
quantity which philosophers commonly call con- 
tinued quantity, or the extension' in length, breadth, 
and depth which is in this quantity, or rather, in 
the thing to which it is attributed. Again, I can 
enumerate many different parts of it, and attribute 
to each part all kinds of sizes, shapes, positions, 
and motions ; and finally, I can assign to each 
motion all sorts of durations. And I not only 
know these things with distinctness, when I thus 
consider them generally, but also, however little I 
apply my attention to them, I come to recognise 
an infinity of particulars concerning numbers, 
shapes, motions, and similar things, the truth of 
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which manifests itself so evidently, and agrees so 
well with my nature, that when I begin to discover 
these things, it does not seem to me that I appre- 
hend anything fresh, but rather that 1 call to 
remembrance something I already knew before, 
that is to say, that I perceive things which were 
already in my mind, although I had not as yet 
directed my thought towards them. 

And what I find most important here, is that I 
discover in myself an infinity of ideas of certain 
things which cannot be estimated as pure non- 
entities, notwithstanding that they may perhaps 
have no existence outside my thought, and which 
are not feigned by me, although I am free to think 
them, or not to think them, but which have their 
true and immutable natures. As, for example, 
when I imagine a triangle, although peihaps no 
such figure exists or ever has existed in any part 
of the world except my thought, there nevertheless 
does not fail to be a certain nature or form^ or 
essence determined by this figure, which is im- 
mutable and eternal, which I have not invented, 
and which in no way depends on my mind, as is 
shown by the fact that one can demonstrate divers 
properties of this triangle, — for example, that its 
three angles are equal to two right angles, that the 
greatest angle is sustained by the greatest side, 
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and similar things, which, whether I will or no, I 
now recognise very clearly and very evidently to 
be In it, although I did not think of them before 
in any way, when I imagined a triangle for the 
first time; and thus it cannot be said that I have 
feigned and invented them. 

And I cannot object here that perhaps this idea 
of the triangle has entered my mind by the 
medium of my senses, through my having some- 
times seen bodies of a triangular shape ; for I can 
form in my mind an infinity of other figures 
concerning which there cannot be the least 
suspicion that they have ever fallen under my 
senses, and nevertheless I do not fail to be able 
to demonstrate divers properties concerning their 
nature, as well as concerning the nature of the 
triangle, which certainly ought all to be true, since 
I conceive them clearly, and thus they are some- 
thing, and not a pure nonentity. For it is very 
evident that all which is true is something, truth 
being one •with existence, and I have already 
amply demonstrated above that all the things 
which I know clearly and distinctly are true. 
And although I had not demonstrated it, yet the 
nature of my mind is such that I cannot prevent 
myself from esteeming them true, so long as I 
conceive them clearly and distinctly; and I 
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recollect that even when I was yet very strongly 
attached to the objects of the senses, I 
considered as among the number of the most 
constant truths those which I conceived clearly 
and distinctly as regards shapes, numbers, and the 
other things which belong to arithmetic and 
geometry. 

And now, if from the mere fact that I can extract 
from my thought the idea of something, it follows 
that all which I recognise clearly and distinctly as 
belonging to this thing belongs to it indeed, can I 
not draw therefrom an argument, and a demonstra- 
tive proof of the existence of God? It is certain 
that I do not find the idea of Him, that is to say, 
the idea of a being sovereignly perfect, any less in 
me than the idea of some figure or some numbei ; 
and I do not recognise that an actual and eternal 
existence belongs to His nature less clearly and 
distinctly than I recognise that all that I can 
demonstrate of some figure or of some number 
belongs truly to the nature of this figure or this 
number; and thus although all that I have concluded 
in the preceding meditations were untrue, the 
existence of God should pass in my mind for at 
least as certain as I have hitherto esteemed the 
truths of mathematics to be, which regard, only 
numbers and figures, although, indeed, that does 
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not at first seem entirely manifest, but seems to 
have some appearance of sophistry. For being 
accustomed, as regards everything else, to draw a 
distinction between existence and essence, I easily 
persuade myself that existence can be separated 
from the essence of God, and that thus God can be 
conceived as not actually existing. But never- 
theless, when I think of it more attentively, it is 
manifest that existence can no more be separated 
from the essence of God, than the size of its three 
angles equal to two right angles can be separated 
from the essence of a rectilinear triangle, or the 
idea of a valley from the idea of a mountain ; so 
that it is no less repugnant to conceive a God (that 
is to say, a sovereign perfect being) who lacks 
existence (that is to say, to whom some perfection 
is wanting) than to conceive a mountain which has 
no valley. 

But although, indeed, I can no more conceive 
a God without existence than I can conceive a 
mountain without a valley, yet, as from the mere 
fact that I conceive a mountain with a valley, it 
does not follow that there is any mountain in the 
world ; so, also, although I conceive God as 
existing, it does not seem to follow, on that 
account, that God exists ; for my thought imposes 
no necessity on things, and as it rests but with 
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myself to imagine a winged horse although there 
be no horse which has wings. I should thus 
perhaps be able to attribute existence to God, 
although there were no God existing. 

Far from it : it is here that there is a sophism, 
masked by the probability of this objection; for 
because I cannot conceive a mountain without a 
valley, it does not follow that there is any moun- 
tain in the world, or any valley, but merely that • 
the mountain and the valley, whether they exist 
or whether they do not exist, are inseparable the 
one from the other; whereas from this alone- 
that I cannot conceive God except as existing 
it follows that existence is inseparable from Him, 
and thus that He truly exists. Not that my 
thought could make that to be, or that it imposes 
any "necessity on things; but, on the contrary, 
the necessity which is in the thing itself, that is to 
say the necessity of the existence of God, causes 
me to have this thought, for I am not at liberty 
to conceive a God without existence, that is to 
say, a sovereignly perfect being without a sovereign 
perfection, as I am at liberty to imagine a horse 

with wings, or without them. 

And here it ought not to be said that in truth it 
is necessary that I acknowledge that God exists 
after having supposed Him to possess all sorts of 
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perfections, since existence is one of them, but that 
my first supposition was not necessary, any more 
than it is necessary to think that all fo„r-s,ded 
figures can be inscribed m the circle, bu 
supposing I have this thought, I am constrained 
to acknowledge that the ■ rhombus, since it is a 
four-sided figure, can be inscribed there, and thus 
1 shall be constrained to acknowledge a falsity. 
That I say, ought not to be alleged ; for although 
it is not a necessity that I ever fall into any 
thought of God, nevertheless, every time that I 
happen to think of a premier and sovereign bang, 
and to select, so to speak, the idea of him from my 
mind’s treasure, it is a necessity that I attribute 
to him every sort of perfection, although I may 
not come to enumerate them all, and to fix my 
attention on each of them in particular. And this 
necessity is sufficient (so soon as I come to recog- 
nise that existence is a perfection) to mave me 
plainly conclude that this premier and sovereign 
being exists, in the same way that it is not neces- 
sary for me ever to imagine any triangle; but 
every time I wish to consider a rectilinear figure 
composed only of three angles, it is absolutely 
necessary that I attribute to it all the things 
which serve to show that its three angles are not 
greater than two right angles, although perhaps 
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I do not at the moment consider that fact in parti- 
cular. But when I examine what figures, are 
capable of being inscribed in the circle, it is m 
nowise necessary that I think that all four-sided 
fibres are included in them; on the contrary, I 
cannot even feign that that is so, as long as I sha 
desire to receive into my thought nothing but 
what I shall be able to conceive clearly and dis- 
tinctly. And consequently there is a great di er- 
ence between the false suppositions, like this one 
and the true ideas which are born with me, of 
which the premier and principal is that of God. 

For I indeed recognise in many ways that 
this idea is not something feigned or invented, 
depending only on my thought, but that it is 
the image of a true and immutable nature ; m 
the first place, because I cannot conceive any 
other thing than God alone, to whose essence 
existence belongs of necessity, and in the second, 
because it is not possible for me to conceive two 
or more Gods such as He, and assuming that 
there is one such who now exists, I see clearly 
that it is necessary that He must have existed 
before all eternity, and that He will be eternally 
in the future ; and finally, because I conceive 
many other things in God which I can in no- 
wise change or diminish. 
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For the rest, whatever proof and argument I 
make use of, I must always come back to this 
point,— that it is only the things which I conceive 
clearly and distinctly which have the power of 
entirely persuading me. And although among the 
things that I conceive in this manner there may 
indeed be some manifestly known to every one, and 
some also which reveal themselves only to those 
who consider them more closely, yet after they are 
once discovered they are esteemed no less certain 
than the others. As, for example, although in 
every rectilinear triangle it does not at first appear 
that the square of the base is equal to the squares of 
the two other sides so plainly as it does that this 
base is opposite to the greatest angle, nevertheless, 
as soon as that has once been recognised, we are 
as fully persuaded of the truth of the one as of 
the other. And certainly as regards God, if my 
mind were not prepossessed by old prejudices, 
there would not be anything which I recognised 
sooner or more easily than Him. For is there 
anything which is of itself more clear and mani- 
fest than the thought that there is a God, that is 
to say, a sovereign and perfect being, in the idea 
of whom alone necessary or eternal existence is 
comprised, and who, therefore, exists ? 

And although to conceive this truth plainly I 
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needed great mental application, yet at present I 
not only rely on it no less surely than on all 
which appears to me most certain, but, in addition, 
I remark that the certainty of all other things 
depends on it so absolutely, that without this 
knowledge it is impossible ever to be able to 
know anything perfectly. 

For although my nature is such that as soon 
as I comprehend something very clearly and very 
distinctly, I cannot prevent myself from believing 
it to be true ; yet because this nature of mine is 
also such that I cannot keep my mind continually 
attached to the same thing, and recollect having often 
judged a thing to be true, when I cease to consider 
the reasons which obliged me to judge it to 
be so, it may then happen that other reasons 
present themselves to me which would easily make 
me alter my opinion if I were ignorant that a God 
existed, and thus I should never have a true and 
certain knowledge of anything at all, but only vague 
and uncertain opinions. 

As, for example, when I consider the nature of 
the rectilinear triangle, I know for certain — I who 
am a little versed in geometry— that its three 
angles are equal to two right angles, and it is 
impossible for me not to believe it, so long as I 
apply my thought to its demonstration, but as 
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soon as I turn away from it, although I may 
remember having clearly comprehended it, yet 
it can easily happen that I doubt its truth, if I 
am ignorant that a God exists ; for I can persuade 
myself that I have been made by nature in such 
a way that I can easily deceive myself even m 
the things which I believe I understand with the 
most clearness and certainty, seeing, chiefly, that I 
remember often having reckoned many things as 
true and certain, which other reasons have after- 
wards led me to judge absolutely false. 

But after having recognised that there is a God, 
because at the same time I have also recognised 
that everything depends on Him, and that He 
is not a deceiver, and consequently have Judged 
that all which I conceive clearly and distinctly 
cannot fail to be true; although I no longer 
think of the reasons by which I have judged 
that to be true, provided only that I recollect 
having clearly and distinctly comprehended it, no 
contrary reason can be brought forward which 
may ever make me call it into question ; and 
thus I have a true and certain knowledge ol 
it. And this same knowledge extends also to 
every other thing which I remember having 
demonstrated before, as well as to the truths of 
geometry, and similar things: for what objection 
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can be brought forward to oblige me to call them 
into question? That my nature is such that I 
am very liable to be mistaken? But I already 
know that I cannot deceive myself in judgments 
the reasons for which I know clearly. That I 
have at times esteemed many things as true and 
certain which I have afterwards seen to be false? 
But I did not perceive any of these things either 
clearly or distinctly, and not then knowing that 
rule by which I assure myself of the truth, I 
was led to believe them by reasons which I 
have since recognised to be less strong than I 
imagined them at the time. What more, then, 
shall any one be able to object ? That I sleep, 
perhaps (as I myself have objected above), or 
that all the thoughts which I now have are no 
more true than the dreams which we imagine 
when asleep? But even if I were asleep, all 
which presents itself to my mind with evidence 
is absolutely true. 

And thus I recognise very clearly that the 
certainty and the reality of all knowledge depends 
only on the knowledge of the true God, so that 
before I knew Him, I could not know anything 
else perfectly. And now that I do know Him, 
I have the means of acquiring perfect knowledge 
concerning an infinity of things, not only those 
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which are in Him, but those also which belong 
to the corporeal nature, in so far as geometers 
can use it as the object of their demonstrations, 
which have nothing at all to do with its existence. 


SIXTH MEDITATION. 

OF THE EXISTENCE OF MATERIAL THINGS, AND 
THE REAL DISTINCTION BETWEEN MAN’S 
MIND AND PUS BODY. 

It only remains for me now to examine whether 
any material things exist ; and certainly I already 
know that at least material things can exist, in 
so far as they are considered as the object of 
geometrical demonstrations, seeing that by this 
means I conceive them very clearly and very 
distinctly. For there is no doubt at all that 
God has the power of producing everything that 
I am capable of conceiving distinctly, and I have 
never judged it impossible for Him to cause 
any thing, as by that alone I found contradic- 
tion in the power of perfect conception. More- 
over, the faculty of imagining which is within 
me, and which I see by experience I make use 
of when I apply myself to the consideration of 
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material things, is capable of persuading me of 
their existence, for when I consider attentively 
what imagination is, I find it is only a certain 
application of the faculty which perceives, to the 
body which is intimately present to it, and thus 
which exists. 

And to make that plainer, I first remark the 
difference between imagination and pure intellec- 
tion, or conception. For example, when I imagine 
a triangle, I not only conceive that it is a figure 
composed of three lines, but, at the same time, I 
behold these three lines as present by the force and 
inward application of my mind, and it is properly 
this which I call imagination. While if I wish to 
think of a chiliogon, I indeed conceive truly that 
it is a figure composed of a thousand sides, as 
easily as I conceive that a triangle is a figure com- 
posed of three sides only, but I cannot imagine the 
thousand sides of a chiliogon as I can the three 
sides of a triangle, or, so to speak, regard them as 
present with my mind’s eye. And although, ac- 
cording to my usual custom of always making use 
of my imagination when I think of corporeal things, 
it happens' that in conceiving a chiliogon I con- 
fusedly represent to myself some figure, yet it is 
very evident that this figure is not a chiliogon, 
since it in no way differs from that which I should 
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represent to myself if I thought of a myriogon, or 
some other many-sided figure, and in no way helps 
to discover the properties which make the differ- 
ence between the chiliogon and other polygons. 

But if it is a question of considering a pentagon, it 
is very true that I am able to conceive its shape as 
well as that of a chiliogon, without the aid of my 
imagination, but I can also imagine it by directing 
the attention of' my mind to each of its five sides, 
and to the area or space which they enclose. Thus 
I know clearly that I have need of a particularly 
intense application of mind in order to imagine, of 
which I do not make use to conceive or to under- 
stand; and this particular application of mind 
plainly shows the difference between the imagina- 
tion and intellection, or pure conception. 

Besides that, I observe that this virtue of 
imagination which is in me, inasmuch as it differs 
from the power of conception, is by no means 
necessary to my nature or to my essence, that is to 
say, to the essence of my mind, for even if I had 
it not, it is beyond doubt that I should always 
remain the same as I am now : whence it seems 
that we may conclude that it depends on some- 
thing different from my mind. And I easily con- 
ceive that if some body exists with which my 
mind is so conjoined and united that it can set 
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itself to consider it whenever it pleases, it is 
possible that by this means it imagines corporeal 
things; so that this mode of thought differs only 
from pure intellection in that the mind in con- 
ceiving turns in some way towards itself, and 
considers some one of the ideas which it has 
within it; while in imagining it turns towards the 
body and considers therein something conformable 
to the idea which it has formed itself, or which it has 
received by the senses. I easily conceive, I say, 
that the imagination can be caused thus, if it 
is true that bodies exist, and because I cannot 
come across any other way of explaining it, 
I therefore conjecture that there probably are 
bodies, but it is only probability, and although I 
examine everything carefully, I nevertheless find 
that from this distinct idea of the corporeal nature 
which I have in my imagination, I can draw no 
argument from which I necessarily conclude the 
existence of any body. 

Now I am accustomed to imagine many other 
things besides this corporeal nature which is the 
object of geometry; for example, colours, sounds, 
tastes, pain, and other similar things, though 
less distinctly: and seeing that I perceive these 
things far better through the senses, by the medium 
of which and of the memory they appear to have 
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reached my imagination, I believe that to examine 
them more conveniently it is pertinent for me to 
examine at the same time what it is to feel, and 
see whether, from the ideas that I receive in my 
mind by this mode of thought which I call sensa- 
tion, I shall not be able to extract some certain 
proof of the existence of corporeal things. 

And, in the first place, I shall recall to my 
memory what are the things which I have formerly 
held as true, having received them through the 
senses, and on what foundations my belief is based; 
then I shall examine the reasons which have since 
obliged me to call them into question; and finally I 
shall consider what I ought now to believe of them. 

Firstly, then, I have felt that I have a head, 
hands, feet, and all the other members which make 
up the body which I am going to consider as a 
part of myself, or perhaps as the whole as well. 
Moreover, I have felt that this body was placed 
among many others, from which it was capable of 
receiving various conveniences and inconveniences, 
and I remarked the conveniences by a certain 
feeling of pleasure or gratification, and the incon- 
veniences by a feeling of pain. And besides this 
pleasure and pain, I also felt in myself hunger, 
thirst, and other like appetites, and also certain 
corporeal inclinations towards joy, sadness, anger, 
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and similar passions. And outwardly, besides the 
extension, shapes, and motions of bodies, I ob- 
served in them hardness, heat, and all the other 
qualities which come under the touch ; and again, 
I observed in them light, colours, odours, tastes, 
and sounds, whose variety gave me the means of 
distinguishing the sky, the earth, the sea, and all 
other bodies from each other. 

And certainly, considering the ideas of all these 
qualities which presented themselves to my thought, 
and which alone I felt accurately and immediately, 
it was not without reason that I believed I was 
conscious of things entirely different from my 
thought, to wit, bodies whence these ideas pro- 
ceeded ; for I experienced that they presented 
themselves to it without my consent being re- 
quired, so that I could not be conscious of any 
object, whatever my will to do so, if it was not 
present to the organ of one of my senses, and it 
was in nowise in my power not to feel it when it 
was thus present 

And because the ideas which I received by the 
senses were much more vivid, more positive, and 
even in their way more distinct than any of those 
which I could feign of myself by meditation, or 
which I found Imprinted in my memory, it seemed 
that they could not proceed from my mind, so that 
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it was necessary for them to have been caused in 
me by some other things. And having no know- 
ledge of these things, except that given me by 
these same ideas, nothing else could occur to me 
except that the things were similar to the ideas 
that they caused. 

And also because I recollected that I had made 
use of my senses rather than of my reason, and 
because I recognised that the ideas which I formed 
of myself were not so positive as those which I 
received through the senses, and were even for the 
most part frequently composed of parts of these, I 
easily persuaded myself that I had no idea in my 
mind which had not first passed through my 
senses. 

It was not without reason, either, that I believed 
that this body (which by a certain particular right 
I call mine) belonged to me more properly and 
more strictly than any other; for truly I could 
never be separated from it as from other bodies, 
in it and through it I felt all my appetites and all 
my affections, and finally, I was inspired with 
sensations of pleasure and of pain in its parts, and 
not in the parts of any other bodies which are 
distinct from it. 

But when I came to examine why sadness of 
the mind ensues from this I know not what sen- 
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sation of pain, and why joy springs from the 
sensation of pleasure, or why this I know not 
what emotion of the stomach, which I call hunger, 
makes us desire to eat, and dryness of the throat 
makes us desire to drink, and so on with the rest, 
I could render no reason for these things, except 
that nature taught me in that way; for certainly 
there is no affinity or connection (at least none 
that I can understand) between this emotion of the 
stomach and the desire to eat, any more than be- 
tween the sensation of the thing which causes 
pain and the thought of sadness which ensues 
upon this sensation. And, in the same way, it 
seemed to me that I had learned from nature all 
the other things which I judged touching the 
objects of my senses, because I remarked that the 
judgments which I was accustomed to make on 
these objects formed themselves in me before I 
had leisure to weigh them and consider any reasons 
which might oblige me to make them. 

But, subsequently, many experiences have little 
by little destroyed all the credence which I gave 
to my senses ; for many times 1 have observed that 
towers which from afar off looked to me to be 
l'ound, appeared on a nearer view to be square; 
that colossi elevated on the highest summits of 
these towers seemed to me little statues when 
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I looked at them from below: and thus, on num- 
berless other occasions, I have found error in the 
judgments founded on the external senses, and 
not on the external senses alone, but even on the 
internal. For what is there more intimate or more 
inward than pain? And yet in past days I have 
learned of persons who have had legs and arms 
amputated that it sometimes seemed to them that 
they still felt pain in the parts which they no longer 
possessed. This gives me reason to think that thus 
I cannot be entirely assured of having pain in any 
of my members, although I may feel pain there. 

And to these reasons for doubt I have since 
added two more which are very general The 
first is, I have never, when awake, believed that I 
felt anything which I could not also sometimes 
believe I felt when asleep: and as I do not believe 
that the things which I think I feel when asleep 
proceed from any objects outside myself, I did not 
see why I ought to have this belief touching those 
which it seems to me that I feel when awake. 
And the second is, that not yet knowing, or rather 
feigning not to know the author of my being, I 
saw nothing against my having been so made by 
nature, that I might deceive myself even in things 
which appear to me most true. 

And as for the reasons which had hitherto per- 
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suaded me of the truth of sensible things, I had 
not much difficulty in replying to them. For as 
nature appeared to lead me to many things from 
which reason deterred me, I did not believe that I 
ought to place very much reliance on its teachings. 
And although the ideas which I receive through 
the senses do not depend upon my will at all, I 
did not think that I ought on that account to con- 
clude that they proceeded from things different from 
myself, since perhaps some faculty is to be met 
with in me (though unknown to me hitherto) 
which is their cause and which produces them. 

But now that I begin to know myself better, 
and to discover more clearly the author of my 
origin, in truth I do not think that I ought rashly 
to admit all the things that the senses appear to 
teach us, nor yet do I consider that I should call 
them into question as a matter of course. 

And in the first place, because I know that all 
the things which I conceive clearly and distinctly 
can be produced by God such as I conceive them 
to be, it suffices that I can distinctly and clearly 
conceive one thing without another, in order to be 
certain that one is distinct or different from 
another, because they can be placed apart, at 
least by the omnipotence of God; and * by 
whatever power this separation is made they must 
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be adjudged to be different : and thus even from the 
fact that I know with certainty that I exist, and 
that nevertheless I do not notice that anything 
else necessarily belongs to my nature or to my 
essence, except that I am a thing which thinks, 
I conclude indeed that my essence consists in this 
alone,— that I am a thing which thinks, or a 
substance whose essence or nature is only to think 
And although perhaps, or rather for certain (as 
I shall say presently), I have a body to which I 
am very straitly conjoined, nevertheless, because 
on the one hand I have a clear and distinct idea 
of myself, inasmuch as I am only a thing which 
thinks, and not extended, and on the other I have 
a distinct idea of the body, inasmuch as it is only 
an extended and non-thinking thing, it is certain 
that I, that is to say my mind, by which I am 
what I am, is entirely and truly distinct from my 
body and can be or exist without it. 

Moreover, I find in myself divers faculties of 
thinking, each of which has its own particular 
mode. For example, I find in me the faculties of 
imagining and feeling, without which I can indeed 
clearly and distinctly conceive myself an entity, but 
not, reciprocally, them without me, that is to say, 
without an intelligent substance to which they are 
attached or to which they belong. For in the 
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notion that we have of these faculties or (to use 
the school terms) in their formal concept, they 
contain some sort of intellection ; whence I per- 
ceive that they are different from me, as modes 
are different from things. 

I recognise also some other faculties, as those 
of changing place, of taking various situations, 
and similar things which cannot be conceived, 
any more than the preceding, without some 
substance to which they are attached, and 
consequently, cannot exist without it But it 
is very evident that these faculties, if it is 
true that they exist, ought to belong to some 
corporeal or extended body, and not to an 
intelligent substance, since in their clear and 
distinct conception some sort of extension is 
indeed contained, but no intelligence at all. 

Moreover, I cannot doubt that there is in 
me a certain passive faculty of feeling, that is to 
say, of receiving and recognising the ideas of 
sensible things ; but it would be useless to me, 
and I could in no way employ it, if there were not 
also within me, or in some other thing, an active 
faculty capable of forming and producing these 
ideas. Now this active faculty cannot be in me, 
inasmuch as I am only a thing which thinks, 
seeing that it does not presuppose my thought. 
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and also that these ideas are often represented to 
me without any help at all from myself, and even 
against my will ; therefore it must necessarily be 
in some substance different from me, in which all 
the reality which is objectively in the ideas 
produced by this faculty is contained formally 
or eminently (as I have remarked above), and 
this substance must be either a body, that is to 
say, a corporeal nature, in which is contained 
formally and indeed all which is objectively and 
by representation in these ideas, or it is God 
Himself, or some other creature more noble than 
the body, in which the body itself is contained 
eminently. 

But God not being a deceiver, it is very manifest 
that He does not send me these ideas immediately 
from Himself, or by the medium of some creature 
in which their reality is contained only eminently 
and not formally. For having given me no 
faculty of knowing that that is so, but, on the 
contrary, a very great inclination to believe that 
they proceed from corporeal things, I do not see 
how we could acquit Him of deceit, if these 
ideas indeed came from elsewhere, or were 
produced by causes other than corporeal things ; 
and thus we must conclude that there are 
corporeal things existing. Yet perhaps they are 
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not altogether such as we perceive them by the 
senses, for there are many things which render 
the perception of the senses very obscure and 
confused ; but at least it must be acknowledged 
that everything which I can perceive in 
them clearly and distinctly, — that is, everything, 
generally speaking, with which speculative geometry 
is concerned, — is really met with in them. 

But as regards other things, which are either 
only particular, — for example, that the sun is of 
such a size and such a shape, and so on, — or are 
conceived less clearly and less distinctly, such as 
light, sound, pain, and similar things, it is certain 
that although they may be very doubtful and 
uncertain, yet from the mere fact that God is not 
a deceiver, and consequently has not permitted 
that there can be any falsity in my opinions 
without giving me also some faculty of correcting 
it, I think I may surely conclude that I have 
within me the means of knowing them with 
certainty. 

And firstly, there is not the least doubt that all 
that nature teaches me contains some truth. For 
by nature considered in general I now mean 
nothing but God Himself, or the order and 
disposition which He has established in created 
things ; and by my nature in particular I mean 
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merely the constitution or assembly of everything 
that God has given me. 

And there Is nothing that this nature teaches me 
more expressly or more palpably than that I have 
a body which is ill-disposed when I feel pain, 
which needs to eat and drink when I feel hunger 
and thirst, and so on. And thus I ought in no- 
wise to doubt that there is some truth in this. 

Nature also teaches me by these feelings of 
pain, hunger, thirst, etc., that I am not only 
lodged In my body like a pilot in his boat, but 
also that I am so blended and intermixed there- 
with, and so very narrowly conjoined to it, that I 
am but one with it. For were this not so, when 
my body is wounded, I should not on that account 
feel any pain, I who am only a thing which thinks, 
but I should perceive the wound merely by the 
understanding, as a pilot perceives by sight if 
anything in his vessel gets broken. And when 
my body needs to drink or to eat, I should know 
merely that alone, without being warned of it by 
confused feelings of hunger and thirst For in 
truth all these sensations of hunger, thirst, pain, 
etc., are only certain confused modes of thought, 
which spring from and depend on the union of the 
mind with the body, and as if on the blending of 
the two* 
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Besides this, nature teaches me that many other 
bodies exist around mine, some of which I have 
to pursue, and some of which I have to avoid. 
And certainly, because I am sensible of different 
sorts of colours, odours, tastes, sounds, heat, hard- 
ness, etc., I indeed conclude that in the bodies 
whence all these divers perceptions of the senses 
proceed, there are some variations which corre- 
spond to them, although perhaps these variations 
do not really resemble them ; and from the fact 
that among these divers perceptions of the senses 
some are agreeable to me and others disagreeable, 
there is no doubt that my body (or rather my 
entire self, inasmuch as I am made up of body 
and soul) can receive divers conveniences and 
inconveniences from the other bodies about it 

But there are many other things which appar- 
ently nature has taught me, which nevertheless 
I have not truly learned from her, but which 
have introduced themselves into my mind by a 
certain custom I have of judging things without 
due consideration, and thus it may easily happen 
that they contain some falsity, as, for example, 
my opinion that all space in which there is 
nothing which moves, and makes an impression 
on my senses, is empty; that in a body which 
is warm, there is something resembling the idea 
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of heat which Is in me ; that in a black or a white 
body there is the same whiteness or blackness 
which I am sensible of ; that in a bitter or sweet 
body there is the same taste or the same savour, 
and thus with others ; that stars, towers, and all 
other remote bodies are of the same shape and 
size as they appear to our eyes from afar, etc. 

But in order that there be nothing in this which . 
I do not conceive distinctly, I ought to define 
precisely what I really understand when I say 
that nature teaches me something. For here I 
use the word nature in a more restricted sense 
than when I call it an assemblage or a con- 
stitution of all the things which God has given 
me, seeing that this assemblage or constitution 
comprehends many things which belong to the 
mind alone, of which I do not intend to speak 
here in speaking of nature, — for example, my notion 
of this truth, that what has been once done can 
no longer not have been done, and an infinity of 
similar things which I know by the natural light 
without the aid ot the body, — and because it also 
comprehends many others which belong to the 
body alone, and which also are not here included 
in the term nature, such as the quality which the 
body has of being heavy, and many like things. 

I am not speaking of these either, but only of the 
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things which God has given me, as being com- 
posed of mind and body. For this nature indeed 
teaches me to avoid things which cause in me 
the sensation of pain, and to Incline towards 
those which give me some sensation of pleasure, 
but I do not see that it also teaches me that from 
these various perceptions of the senses we ought 
ever to conclude anything concerning things which 
are outside us, unless the mind has carefully and 
maturely examined them ; for it seems to me that 
it is to the mind alone, and by no means to the 
united mind and body, that it appertains to know 
the truth of these things. 

Thus, although a star might make no more im- 
pression on my eye than the flame of a candle, 
nevertheless there is no real or natural faculty in 
me which leads me to believe that it is not greater 
than this flame, but 1 have judged it to be so, 
from my earliest years, without any reasonable 
foundation; And although in approaching the 
flame I feel heat, and even on approaching a little 
too near I feel pain, there is nevertheless no reason 
which can persuade me that in the flame there is 
anything which is like this heat, any more than like 
this pain, but I merely have reason to believe that 
there is something in it, whatever it may be, which 
excites in me these sensations of heat or pain. 
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In the same way, too, although there may be 
spaces in which I find nothing which excites and 
stirs my senses, I ought not therefore to con- 
clude that these spaces contain no bodies ; but I see 
that in this, as well as in many other similar things, 
l am accustomed to pervert and confuse the order 
of nature ; because these sensations or perceptions 
of the senses having been put in me only to indi- 
cate to my mind what things are suitable or 
hurtful to the composition of which it is part, and 
up to that point being clear and distinct enough, I 
use them, nevertheless, as if they were very certain 
rules by which I can immediately know the 
essence and nature of bodies outside me, of which, 
notwithstanding, they can teach me nothing which 
is not very obscure and confused. 

But I have now already sufficiently examined 
how, notwithstanding the sovereign goodness of 
God, it happens that there is error in the judgments 
which I make in this way. Only here again a 
difficulty presents itself, touching the things which 
nature teaches me ought to be followed or avoided, 
and also concerning the inward sentiments which 
nature has placed within me; for it seems I have 
sometimes noticed error in them, and thus that 
I am directly deceived by my nature; as, for 
example, the agreeable taste of some food in which 

14 * 
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poison has been mixed might invite me to take 
this poison, and thus deceive me. It is neverthe- 
less true that herein nature may be excused, for 
it only leads me to desire the meat in which an 
agreeable taste is met with, and not to desire the 
poison, which is unknown to it, so that I cannot 
conclude from this anything except that my nature 
does not entirely and universally know everything, 
—at which there is certainly no occasion to 
wonder, since man, being of a finite nature, can 
have also a knowledge of but limited perfection. 

But we also deceive ourselves very frequently 
even in the things to which we are directly led by 
nature, as in the case of sick persons, when they 
desire to eat or to drink that which may hurt 
them. Here, perhaps, it will be said that the 
reason that they deceive themselves is that their 
nature is corrupted, but that does not remove the 
difficulty, for a sick man is no less the creature of 
God than a man in perfect health, and thus it is 
as opposed to God’s goodness that the one should 
have a deceitful and defective nature as that the 
other should have it. And as a clock, made up of 
wheels and balance, observes the laws of nature 
no less exactly when it is ill-made and does not 
accurately show the hours, as when it entirely 
satisfies the workman’s desire, so also, if I con- 
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sider the human body as a machine so built up 
and composed of nerves, muscles, veins, blood, and 
skin, that although there were no mind in it, it 
would still continue to move in ail the same, ways 
as it does at present when it does not move by the 
direction of man’s will, nor, consequently, by the 
aid of the mind, but only by the disposition of its 
organs, I easily recognise that it would be as 
natural to this body, being, for example, dropsical, 
to suffer the dryness of the throat which usually 
conveys to the mind the feeling of thirst, and to be 
disposed by this dryness to move its nerves and 
other parts in the manner requisite for drinking, 
and thus to augment the disease and injure itself, 
as it is for it when it is well to be led by a similar 
dryness of throat to drink for its benefit And 
although, as regards the use to which a clock has 
been destined by him who fashioned it, I might 
say that it revolts against its nature when it does 
not accurately mark the time, and although in the 
same way, considering the machine of the human 
body as having been formed by God to have in 
itself all the movements which are usually in it, I 
have reason to think that it does not follow the 
order of its nature when it’s throat is dry and when 
to drink is harmful to its conservation, I never- 
theless recognise that this latter way of explaining 
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nature is very different from the former, for this 
one is only a certain exterior denomination de- 
pending entirely on my thought, which compares 
a sick man and an ill-made clock, with my idea 
of a healthy man and a well-made clock, and signi- 
fying nothing which is really in the thing of which 
it is stated, while that by the other I understand 
something really found in things, and thus not 
without some truth. 

But certainly, although as regards a dropsical 
body it is only an exterior denomination when 
we say that its nature is corrupt when, without 
having need to drink, it yet has a dry and parched' 
throat, still, with regard to the whole compound, 
that is to say, of the mind or soul united to the 
body, it is not a pure denomination, but a veritable 
error of nature, that it is thirsty when it is very 
injurious to drink ; and thus it still remains for us 
to examine' why the goodness of God does not 
prevent the nature of man, taken in this manner, 
from being faulty and deceitful 

To begin this examination, therefore, I remark, 
in the first place, that there is a great difference 
between mind and body, in that this body, from its 
nature, is always divisible, while the mind is en- 
tirely indivisible. For, indeed, when I consider it, 
that is to say, when I consider myself, inasmuch as 
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I am only a thing which thinks, I cannot dis- 
tinguish in myself any parts, but I recognise and 
very clearly conceive that I am an absolute and 
entire entity. And although the whole mind 
appears united to the whole body, yet when a 
foot or an arm or some other part comes to be 
separated from it, I plainly recognise that, never- 
theless, nothing has been taken from my mind ; 
and the faculties of willing, of feeling, of per- 
ceiving, etc., cannot properly be called its 
parts, for it is the same mind which exerts itself 
wholly to will, and wholly to feel and to perceive, 
etc. But it is quite the contrary in corporeal or ex- 
tended things, for I cannot imagine any, however 
small, which I do not easily divide by my thought, 
or which my mind does not easily separate into 
many parts, and which, consequently, I may not 
know to be divisible. This would be enough to 
teach me that the mind or soul of man is entirely 
different from the body, if I had not already learnt 
it from elsewhere. 

I also observe that the mind does not directly 
receive the impression from every part of the body, 
but only from the brain, or perhaps even from one 
of the smallest parts of the brain, — to wit, 
that which exercises the faculty called common 
sense, which, every time it is disposed in the same 
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way, makes the mind fee! the same thing, although, 
nevertheless, the other parts of the body may be 
diversely disposed, as testified by an infinity of 
experiments which it is not necessary to recall here. 

Besides that, I remark that the nature of the 
body is such that none of its parts can be moved 
by another part a little removed from.it, if it 
cannot be moved in the same way by each of the 
intermediate parts, although this more remote part 
may not act. As, for example, in the extended 
cord A B C D, if we come to pull and move the 
last part D, the first part A will not be moved in 
any other way than it could be if we also drew 
one of the middle parts B or C, and if the last, 
D, meanwhile remained motionless. And in the 
same way, when I feel pain in my foot, physics 
teach me that this sensation is communicated by 
means of the nerves disposed in the foot, which, 
extending like cords from thence to the brain, 
when they are drawn in the foot also draw at the 
same time that part of the brain whence they come, 
and to which they join, and there excite a certain 
movement which nature has instituted to make 
the mind feel the pain as if this pain were in the 
foot ; but because these nerves must pass by the leg, 
the thigh, the loins, the back, and the neck in order 
to reach from the foot to the brain, it may happen 
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that although indeed their extremities in the foot 
are not moved, but only some of their parts which 
pass by the loins or by the neck, nevertheless 
the same movement is excited in the brain which 
could be excited there by a wound received in the 
foot ; consequently it will be necessary for the mind 
to feel in the foot the same pain as if a wound 
were there; and the same must be judged of 
all the other perceptions of our senses. 

Finally, I note that, since each of the movements 
which take place in the part of the brain from 
which the mind directly receives the impression, 
can make it sensible of but one feeling, we can 
wish or imagine nothing better than that this 
movement may make the mind to feel, among all 
the sensations which it is capable of exciting, that 
which is most proper and most generally useful to 
the conservation of the human body when it is in 
full health. Now experience makes us aware that 
all the feelings which nature has given us are such 
as I have just said, and thus there is nothing in 
them which does not show the power and the 
goodness of God. 

Thus, for example, when the nerves which are in 
the foot are strongly moved beyond the ordinary, 
their movement, passing by the marrow of the 
spine of the back up to the brain, makes there an 
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impression in the mind which causes it to feel 
something, to wit, a pain, as being in the foot, by 
which the mind is warned and excited to do its 
utmost to drive away the cause thereof as very 
dangerous and hurtful to the foot 

It is true that God could dispose the nature of 
man in such a way that this same movement in 
the brain made the mind feel something else ; for 
example, that it felt itself, in so far as it is in the 
brain, or in so far as it is in the foot, or in so far as 
it is in some other part between the foot and the 
brain, or, in briet, any other thing whatsoever ; but 
nothing of all that would have so well contributed 
to the conservation of the body as that which it 
really makes it feel. 

In the same way, when we have need to drink, 
there springs from this need a certain dryness in 
the throat which excites its nerves, and by their 
means the interior parts of the brain, and this 
movement makes the mind feel the sensation of 
thirst because, on that occasion, there is nothing 
more useful to us than to know that we have need 
to drink for the conservation of our health, and so 
with the rest. 

From this it is entirely manifest that notwith- 
standing the sovereign goodness of God, the 
nature of man, insomuch as it is composed of 
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mind and body, cannot help being sometimes 
faulty and deceitful. For if there is any cause 
which excites — not in the foot, but in some one of 
the parts of the nerve which extends from the foot 
to the brain, or even in the brain— the same 
movement which is ordinarily made when the 
foot is ill-disposed, the pain will be felt as if it 
were in the foot, and naturally the sense will be 
deceived; because the one same movement in the 
brain being able to cause but the one same feeling 
in the mind, and this feeling being much oftener 
excited by a cause which wounds the foot than 
by another which is elsewhere, it is much more 
reasonable that it should always convey to the 
mind the pain of the foot rather than that of any 
other part. And if it sometimes happens that the 
dryness of the throat does not arise as usual from 
the fact that drink is necessary for the health of 
the body, but from some wholly contrary cause, 
as in the case of those who are dropsical, yet it is 
much better that it should deceive in this instance 
than that, on the contrary, it should always deceive 
when the body is well-disposed, and so with the 
rest 

And certainly I find this consideration most 
useful, not only for recognising all the errors to 
which my nature is liable, but also for avoiding 
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them, or correcting them more easily. For 
knowing that all my senses usually indicate to 
me the true rather than the false, touching the 
things which concern the convenience or incon- 
venience of the body, and being able almost 
always to employ many of them for examining 
one thing, and, besides that, being able to mak^ 
use of my memory, to connect and join the preserW 
pieces of knowledge with older ones, and of my 
understanding, which has already discovered all 
the causes of my errors, henceforth I should no 
longer fear any falsity occurring in the things 
which are most usually represented to me by my 
senses. And I ought to reject all the doubts of 
these past days as hyperbolical and ridiculous, 
particularly that general uncertainty as to sleep, 
which I could not distinguish from waking ; for I 
now discover a very notable difference between 
them, in that our memory can never connect and 
join our dreams with one another and with the 
rest of our life, as it is accustomed to join the 
things which happen to us when awake. And 
indeed, if, when I am awake, any one were suddenly 
to appear to me, and disappear in the same way, 
as do the images I see when asleep, so that I could 
not remark either whence he came or whither he 
went, it would not be without reason that I should 
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esteem him a spectre or a phantom formed in my 
brain, and like to those formed there when I sleep, 
rather than a real man. But when I perceive things 
of which I know distinctly the place whence they 
come and where they are, and the time at which 
they appear to me, and when, without any 
interruption, I can connect the sensation I have 
of them with the rest of my life, I am entirely 
assured that I perceive them while awake and not 
when asleep. And I ought in nowise to doubt the 
truth of those things if, after having summoned all 
my senses, my memory, and my understanding for 
the purpose of examining them, none of these 
convey to me anything repugnant to what is 
conveyed to me by the others. For from the fact 
that God is not a deceiver, it necessarily follows 
that I am not deceived therein. 

But because the necessity of circumstances often 
obliges us to come to a decision before we have 
had leisure to examine them thus carefully, it 
must be confessed that human life is very often 
liable to fail in particular instances, and, in con- 
clusion, we are bound to recognise the infirmity 
and weakness of our nature. 


END OF THE METAPHYSICAL MEDITATIONS. 
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: 1 12 THE LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER PLINY. SERIES II. 

Translated by John B. Firth, B.A. 

1 13 SELECTED THOUGHTS OF BLAISE PASCAL. TRANS- 
lated and Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Gertrude Eurfoid 
Rawlings, 

ltd SCOTS ESSAYISTS: FROM STIRLING TO STEVENSON. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Oliphant Smeaton. 


LONDON ; Walter Scott, Paternoster Square 


MANUALS OF EMPLOYMENT FOE 
EDUCATED WOMEN. 

Edited by CHRISTABEL OSBORN. 

The object of this series of manuals will be to give to 'girls, more 
particularly to those belonging to the educated classes, who from 
inclination or necessity are iooking forward to earning their own 
living, some assistance with reference to the choice of a profession, 
and to the best method of preparing for it when chosen. Of late years 
a great deal of attention has been directed to the subject of womens 
employment, and a considerable amount of useful information has been 
published with regard to different occupations, but it can hardly be 
said to have yet appeared in any form rendering it generally accessible 
to that portion of the public for whom it is specially intended. 

Volumes already Issued. 

Foolscap Svo, Stiff Paper Cover, Price is.; or in Limp Cloth, is. 6d, 

I.— SECONDARY TEACHING. 

By CHRISTABEL OSBORN and FLORENCE B. LOW. 

With an Introduction by 

Miss E. P. HUGHES, Associate of Newnham College, Camb. 

This manual contains particulars of the qualifications necessary for a 
secondary teacher, with a list of the colleges and universities where train* 
icg may he had, the cost of training, and the prospect of employment 
when trained. 

II.— ELEMENTARY TEACHING. 

By CHRISTABEL OSBORN. 

With an Introduction by Sir JOSHUA FITCH, LL.D. 

This manual sums up clearly the chief facts which need to he known 
respecting the work to be done in elementary schools, and the conditions 
under which women may take a share in such work. 

III.— SICK NURSING. 

By CHRISTABEL OSBORN. 

This manual contains useful information with regard to every branch of 
Nursing— Hospital, District, Private, and Mental Nursing, and Nursing in 
the Army and Navy and in Poor Law Institutions, with particulars of the 
best method of training, the usual salaries given, and the prospect of em- 
ployment, with some account of the general advantages and drawbacks of 
the work. 

Other Volumes in Preparation. 


LONDON : Walter Scott, Paternoster Square. 



IBSEN’S PROSE DRAMAS. 

Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER, 
rri/Fiv^ Vois. Crown Svo, Cloth, Price 8/S each, 

:Sei: : ofTiy©' : ¥o1s,, Jn' Case/ 17/S j/ in Half Morocco, m Case, 82/S. 

u We seem at last to he shown men and women as they are ; and at first if 
is more than we can endure . « . . All Ibsen* $ char asters speak and act as if 
they were hypnotised \ and under their creator** imperious demand to reveal 
themselves , There never was such a mirror held up to nature before: it is 

. too terrible* • . . Yet we must return to Ibsen, with his remorseless surgery ? 
his remorseless electric-light, until we, too, have grown strong and learned to 
face the nalted—if nscessasy, the flayed and bleeding-reality f' — Speaker 
(L ondon). 

Vot. I. “A. DOLUS HOUSE,” “THE LEAGUE OF 
YOUTH,” and “ THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY” With 

. . ■ Portrait of the Author, and Biographical Introduction by 

William Archer. 

Vol, ; II. “ GHOSTS,” “AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE/’ 
and “THE WILD DUCK.” With an Introductory Note. 

Vol/ HI. « LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS 
AT HELGELAND,” u THE PRETENDERS.” With an 
Introductory Note and Portrait of Ibsen. 

Vql. ' IV. “ EMPEROR AND GALILEAN,” With an 

Introductory Note by William Archer, 

Vol. V “ROSMERSHOLM,” “THE LADY FROM THE 
SEA,” “HEDDA GABLER. 33 Translated fey WILLIAM 
Archer. With an Introductory Note. 

The sequence of the plays in each volume is chronological ; the complete 
set of volumes comprising the dramas thus presents them in chronological 
order. 

** The art of prose translation does not perhaps enjoy a very high literary 
status in England, but we have no hesitation in numbering the present 
version of Ibsen, so far as it has gone (Vols. I. and II.}, among the very 
best achievements, in that kind, oi our generation.” — Academy . 

** We have seldom, if ever, met with a translation so absolutely 
idiomatic. ” — Glasgow Herald. 


LONDON : Walter Scott, Paternoster Square. 



COMPACT AND PRACTICAL. 

PaZimf Cloth; for the Pocket. Price One SkitJL-*, 

' CONVERSATION BOORS, 


FRENCH 

SPANISH 


ITALIAN 

GERMAN 


NORWEGIAN 


' CONTENTS. 

Hints to Travellers — Everyday Expressions — Arriving at 
and Leavitts* a Railway Station— ‘Custom House Enquiries — In 
a Train — At a Buffet and Restaurant — At an Hotel— Paying an \ 
Hotel Rill— Enquiries in a Town — On Board Ship— Embarking 
and Disembarking— Excursion by Carriage — Enquiries as t& 
Diligences — Enquiries as to Boats— Engaging Apartments— 
Washing List and Days of Week— Restaurant Vocabulary- 
Telegrams and Letters, etc., etc . 


The contents of these little handbooks are so arranged as to 
permit direct and immediate reference. All dialogues or enquiries not 
considered absolutely essential have been purposely excluded, nothing 
being introduced which might confuse the traveller rather than assist 
him. A few hints are given in the introduction which will be found . . 
valuable to those unaccustomed to foreign travel. 

LONDON : Walter Scott, Paternoster Square. 



Oown Svo, about 350 pp. each, Cloth Cover, 2/6 per V0I.3 
Half-Polished Morocco, Gilt Top, 5s. 

Count Tolstoy’s Works. 

The following Volumes are already issued— 


A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. 

THE COSSACKS. 

IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 

MY RELIGION. 

LIFE. 

MY CONFESSION. 

CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, 

■ YOUTH. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WAR. 
ANNA KARENINA. 3/6. 


WHAT TO DO? 

WAR AND PEACE. {4 VO Is.) 
THE LONG EXILE, ETC. 
SEVASTOPOL. 

THE KREUTZER SONATA, AND 
FAMILY HAPPINESS. 

| THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS 
WITHIN YOU. 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE TEE 
LIGHT. 

THE GOSPEL IN BRIEF. 


Uniform with the above — 

IMPRESSIONS OF RUSSIA. By Dr. Georg Brandss. 
Post 4to, Goth, Price is. 

PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

To which is appended a Reply to Criticisms of the Work. 

By Count Tolstoy. 

1 /- Booklets by Count Tolstoy. 

Bound in White Grained Boards, with Gilt Lettering. 


WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD 
IS ALSO. 

THE TWO PILGRIMS. 

WHAT MEN LIVE BY. 


THE GODSON. 

IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE, 
YOU DON’T PUT IT OUT. 
WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A MAN? 


2/- Booklets by Count T olstoy. 

NEW EDITIONS, REVISED. 

Small l2mo. Cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each containing 
Two Stories by Count Tolstoy, and Two Drawings by 
H. R. Millar. In Box, Price 2s. each. 


Volume I. contains — 
WHERE LOVE IS, THERE GOD 
IS ALSO. 

THE GODSON. 

Volume II. contains — 
.WHAT MEN LIVE BY. 

WHAT SHALL IT PROFIT A 
.MAN? 


Volume III. contains — 

THE TWO PILGRIMS. 

IF YOU NEGLECT THE FIRE, 
YOU DON’T PUT IT OUT. 
Volume IV. contains— 
MASTER AND MAN. 

Volume V. contains — 

TOLSTOY’S PARABLES. 


LONDON : Walter Scott. Paternoster Square. 



NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY. 

GRAVURE EDITION. 

PRINTED ON ANTIQUE PAPER. 2s. 6d. PER VOL. 
Each Volume with a Frontispiece in Photogravure ; 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 

THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

OUR OLD HOME. 

MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 

THE SNOW IMAGE. 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
THE NEW ADAM AND EVE. 

LEGENDS OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE. 

By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, 
THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

ELSIE VENNER. 

By HENRY THOREAU, 

ESSAYS AND OTHER WRITINGS. 

WALDEN; OR, LIFE IN THE WOODS. 

A WEEK ON THE CONCORD. 

LONDON : Walter Scott, Paternoster Square. 



Crown Sm y Cloth , 3$. 6d . each; some mis., 6s, 

THE CONTEftPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 

Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

Illustrated Volumes containing between 300 and 400 pp. 

EVOLUTION OF SEX. By Professors G ft DDES and Thomson. 6s. 
ELECTRICITY IN' MODERN LIFE. By G. W. de Tunzelmann. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS. By Dr. Taylor. 
PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. By P. Mantegazza. 
EVOLUTION AND DISEASE. By f. B. Sutton. 

THE VILLAGE COM M UNITY. By G. L. Gomme. 

THE CRIMINAL. By Havelock Ellis. New Edition. 6s* 
SANITY AND INSANITY. By Dr. C. Mercier. 

HYPNOTISM. By Dr. Albert Moll (Berlin). 

MANUAL TRAINING, By I)r. Woodward (St. Louis). 

SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES. By E. S. Hartland. 

PRIMITIVE FOLK. By Elie Reclus. 

EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. Bv C H. Letourneau. 

BACTERIA AND THEIR PRODUCTS. By Dr. Woodhead. 
EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. By J. M. Guyau. 

THE MAN OF GENIUS. By Prof. Lombroso. 

PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN. By Gh. Letourneau. 

VOLCANOES PAST AND PRESENT. By Prof Hull. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS. By Dr. J. F. Sykes, 

MODERN METEOROLOGY. By Frank Waldo, Ph.D. 

THE GERM-PLASM. By Professor Weismann. 6s. 

TPIE INDUSTRIES OF ANIMALS. By F. Houssay. 

MAN AND WOMAN. By Havelock Ellis. 6s. 

MODERN CAPITALISM. By John A. Hobson, M.A. 
TPIOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. Bv F. Podmore, M.A. 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. C. L. Morgan, F.R.S. 6s. 
THE ORIGINS OF INVENTION. By O. T. Mason. 

TPIE GROWTH OF THE BRAIN. By H. H. Donaldson. 
EVOLUTION IN ART. By Prof. A. C. H addon, F.R.S. 
HALLUCINATIONS AND ILLUSIONS. By E. Parish. 6s. 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS. By Prof. Ribot. 6s. 

THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By Dr. E. W. Scripture. 6s. 

SLEEP : Its Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, and Psychology. 
By Marie de Manaceine. 

THE NATURAL PIISTORY OF DIGESTION. By A. Lockhart 
Gillespie, M.D., F.R.C.P. Ed., F.R.S. Ed. 6s. 

DEGENERACY : Its Causes, Signs, and Results. By Prof. 

Eugene S. Talbot, M.D., Chicago. 6s. 

THE PIISTORY OF TPIE EUROPEAN FAUNA. By R. F. 

Scharff, B.Sa, Ph.D., F.Z.S. 6s. 

THE RACES OF MAN : A Sketch op Ethnography and Anthro- 
pology. ByJ. Deniker. 6s. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. By Prof. Stab. buck. 6s. 
THE CPU LD. By Alexander Francis Chamberlain, M. A., Ph.D. 6s. 
THE MEDITERRANEAN RACE. By Prof. Sergi 6s. 

TPIE STUDY OF RELIGION. By Morris [ astro w, Jim., Ph.D. 6s. 
PIISTORY OF GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. By Prof. 
Karl Alfred von Zittel, Munich. 6s. 


London : Walter Scott, Paternoster Square. 



■ .SPECIAL EDITION OF THE 

CANTERBURY POETS. 

Square 8w, Cloth, Gilt Top Elegant. , Price 2 s. 

Each Volume with a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Portrait of John Keble. 
LONGFELLOW. With Portrait of Longfellow. 

SHELLEY. With Portrait of Shelley. 

WORDSWORTH. With Portrait of Wordsworth. 

WHITTIER. With Portrait of Whittier. 

BURNS. Songs \With Portrait of Burns, and View of “The 
BURNS. Poems / Auld Brig o’ Doom” 

KEATS. With Portrait of Keats. 

EMERSON. With Portrait of Emerson. 

SONNETS OF THIS CENTURY. Portrait of P. B. M autsfcon.. ! 
WHITMAN. With Portrait of Whitman. 

LOVE LETTERS OF A VIOLINIST. Portrait of Eric Mackay. 
SCOTT. Lady of the Lake, ) With Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 
etc. J- and View of “ The Silver 

SCOTT. Marmion, etc. ) Strand, Loch Katrine.” 
CHILDREN' OF THE POETS. With an Engraving of “ The 
Orphans,” by Gainsborough. 

SONNETS OF EUROPE. With Portrait of J. A. Symonds. 
SYDNEY DOBELL. With Portrait of Sydney Dobell. 
HERRICK. With Portrait of Herrick. 

BALLADS AND RONDEAUS. Portrait of W. E. Henley. 

• IRISH MINSTRELSY. With Portrait of Thomas Davis! 
PARADISE LOST. With Portrait of Milton. 

FAIRY MUSIC. Engraving from Drawing by C. E. Brock. 
GOLDEN TREASURY. With Engraving of Virgin Mother. 
AMERICAN SONNETS. With Portrait of J. R! Lowell. 
IMITATION OF CHRIST. With Engraving, “Ecce Homo.” 
PAINTER POETS. With Portrait of Waiter Crane. 

WOMEN POETS. With Portrait of Mrs. Browning. 

POEMS OF HON. RODEN NOEL. Portrait of Hon. R. Noel. 
AMERICAN HUMOROUS VERSE. Portrait of Mark Twain. 
SONGS OF FREEDOM. With Portrait of William Morris. 
SCOTTISH MINOR POETS. With Portrait of R. Tannahill. 
CONTEMPORARY SCOTTISH VERSE. With Portrait of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

PARADISE REGAINED. With Portrait of Milton. 

CAVALIER POETS. With Portrait of Suckling. 

HUMOROUS POEMS. With Portrait of Hood. 

HERBERT. With Portrait of Herbert. 

POE. With Portrait of Poe. 

OWEN MEREDITH. With Portrait of late Lord Lytton. 

LOVE LYRICS. With Portrait of Raleigh. 

GERMAN BALLADS. With Portrait of Schiller. 

CAMPBELL. With Portrait of Campbell. 

CANADIAN POEMS. With View of Mount Stephen. 

EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. With Portrait of Earl of Surrey. 
ALLAN RAMSAY. With Portrait of, Ramsay. 

SPENSER. With Portrait of Spenser. 



CH ATTERTON, Wife Engraving, “ The Death of Ch&ttertoa” 
COWPER. With Portrait of Cowper. 

CHAUCER. With Portrait of Chancer. 

COLERIDGE. With Portrait of Coleridge. 

1 POPE. With Portrait of Pope. 

BYRON". Miscellaneous V w . Jth 

BYRON. Don .Juan f Wlth Por traits oi r0IJ * 

JACOBITE BONOS. With Portrait of Prince Charlie. 

BORDER BALLADS. With View of Neidpafch Castle. 
AUSTRALIAN BALLADS. With Portrait of A. L. Gordon. 
HOGG. With Portrait of Hogg. 

GOLDSMITH. With Portrait of Goldsmith. 

MOORE. With Portrait of Moore. 

DORA GREEN WELL. With Portrait of Dora GreenweU. 
BLAKE. With Portrait of Blake. 

■ POEMS. OF NATURE. With Portrait of Andrew Lang. 

PRAED. With Portrait 

SOUTHEY. With Portrait. 

HUGO. With Portrait. 

■ GOETHE, ' With Portrait 
RERANGER. With Portrait 

■ HEINE. With Portrait 

. SEA MUSIC. . : With View of Corbi&re Rocks, Jersey. 

SONG-TIDE. With Portrait of Philip Bourke Marston. 

LADY OF LYONS. ' With Portrait of Bulwsr Lytfcon. 
SHAKESPEARE : Songs, and Sonnets. With Portrait 
BEN JGNSON. With Portrait 
HORACE. With 'Portrait 
CRAB.BE. With Portrait 

CRADLE SONGS. 'With Engraving from Drawing by T. E. Mac&Iiau 
BALLADS OP SPORT. Do. do. 

. ' MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Portrait 
;; AUSTIN’S - DAYS OF THE YEAR. With Portrait 
. CLOUGH'S ' BOTHXE, • and other Poems. With View. 

' BROWNING'S. Pippa Passes, etc. 1 

BROWNING’S Blot in the ’Scutcheon, etc. VWith Portrait. 
BROWNING’S Dramatic Lyrics. J 

MACKAY’S LOVER’S MISSAL. With Portrait 
KIRKE WHITE’S POEMS. With Portrait 
LYRA NICOTIAN A, With Portrait.- 

■ AURORA, LEIGH, With "Portrait of E. B. Browning. 

' NAVAL SONGS. , With Portrait of Lord Nelson, ' 

' /TENNYSON : In Mem'oriam, Maud, etc. With Portrait. 
TENNYSON : English Idyls, The Princess, etc. ttith View of 
Farringford House. 

"WAR SONGS. With Portrait of Lord Roberta, 

JAMES THOMSON. With Portrait. 

; - ALEXANDER SMITH. With Portrait 



Great Writers. 

A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAPHIES* 
Edited by E. Robertson and F. T. Marzials. 
Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price 2/6. 
Longfellow . By Professor Eric S. Robertson 

. .By Hull Came 

By Frank T. .Manuals 
. . By J. Knight 

. By Colonel F. Grant 
. By G. T. Bettany 
Bv A. Birrell 
By R. Garnett, LL.D . 
By XL B. Haldane, M.P. 

. By W. M. Rossetti 
. By William Sharp 
. By David Hannay 
. By Austin Dobson. 

. By Professor Yonge 
By Professor Bladder 
By Frank T. Marzials 
By R. Garnett, LL. i>. 

. , By James Sirne 

. By Edmund Gosse 
. By Canon Venables 
By T E. Kebbel 
. By William Sharp 
, By W. L. Courtney 
By Henry W. Nevinson 
By David Hannay 
„ By T W Rolleston 
By R. Garnett, LL.D. 
By Frederick Wednior© 

, By Oscar Browning 
. By Gold win Smith 
By William Sharp 
By Hon. Roden Noel 
By Moncure D Conway 
By Professor Wallace 
. By Lloyd Sanders 
H. Merivale and F. T. Marzials 
. By H. E. Watts 
By Francis Espinasse-. 
By Co.sroo Monkhous© 
By W. J. Linton 
By Francis Espinasae 
. By H. S. Salt 
phy to each volume, by 
British M useuro, i .ondon. 


Coleridge 
Dickens 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
Samuel Johnson 
Darwin 

Charlotte Bronte 
Carlyle 
Adam Smith 
Keats 
Shelley . 

Smollett . 

Goldsmith 
Scott 
Burns 

Victor Hugo 
Emerson . 

Goethe 
Congreve . 

Bun y an . 

Crabbe . 

Heine 

: Mill ... 

Schiller . 

Marryat - 
Lessing . 

Milton 
Balzac 
George Eliot 
Jane Austen 
Browning . 

Byron 
Hawthorne 
Schopenhauer 
Sheridan . 
Thackeray. 

Cervantes 
Voltaire 
Leigh Hunt 
Whittier . 

Renan 
Thorean . 

A Complete Kiblio< 
J. P. Anderson ' 
Library Edition of ‘ 


By 


Great Writers,” Demy 8vo, 2/6. 


London : Walter Scott, Paternoster Square. 



